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Notes and Observations 


EXAMINATION EXAMINED 


a University’s proposal to make a 
pass in English no longer an essential for 
admittance to its portals is not a milestone but 
a reaction. Though ‘reactionary’ has become 
a term of abuse, reaction is often the path of 
wisdom: to think otherwise is to maintain that 
all change is for the better, which, as early as 
the exit from Eden, was proved to the contrary. 
For centuries entrants to English universities 
were not examined in English, partly because 
it was assumed that they knew their own lan- 
guage, and partly because no one has ever 
devised a satisfactory question-paper. The 
assumption that candidates know English is 
perhaps even less safe than it was, but the 
problem of setting a satisfactory test remains 
as insoluble as ever. For about fifty years exa- 
miners have relied on the following: 

(1) The essay: but fierce disagreement exists 
on what subjects are suitable (recent exam- 
ples: ‘Gambling’, ‘Schoolmasters and School- 
mistresses’, ‘People you Dislike’). 

(2) Précis: again there is much argument on 
what type of passage should be set for this pur- 
pose—a recent passage devoted to the subject 
of obscure flora was almost unintelligible to the 
non-specialist, while another deriding the Lon- 
don suburbs in which most of the candidates 
lived was in curious taste. 


(3) Paraphrase: critics regard this activity as 
an outrage—fancy asking the young, or, in- 
deed, any of us, to turn Burke or Milton into 
our own pitiful prose! 

(4) Letter-writing: it being almost impos- 
sible, especially in adolescence, to write a letter 
which, while sounding natural, is likely to 
appeal to literary examiners, this exercise is 
widely regarded with suspicion. 

(5) Clause-analysis: thought by many to be 
an entirely artificial activity invented for the 
benefit of teachers who either dislike poetry or 
get exhausted teaching it. 

(6) English grammar: regarded by its 
opponents as an arbitrary and nostalgic ex- 
humation of the bones of dead languages 
calculated to confuse and frighten any child 
off writing with natural ease; moreover, 
a science wholly unknown to such successful 
authors as Shakespeare, Arnold Bennett, and 
Shaw. 


Is it to be wondered at that London Univer- 
sity—mindful that it must not hinder budding 
scientists from competing with the Kremlin— 
has given up English examining in desperation? 
And is it not possible that other bodies may 
come to share this view? 

G. B. 
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The Room 


HO is it that this room is waiting for? 

It is not me, although I thought so once; 
Imagined here was home, a permanence 
That is not of the clock or calendar, 

But some more curious, quiet Equinox 
To set a life-time’s weather for the soul. 


It seemed a covenant. Often in this room, 
From that first moment, I have been aware 
Of vacancy that is not emptiness, 

But is remembrance, drawn back like a bow 
Holding the arrow of anticipation 

Poised for its certain but surprising quarry. 


In this room is the future or the past 

Held by the present, as a flower is held 

In desert valleys where the burning light 

Pins the flower-shadow hard against a rock, 
And underneath it is the fossil-flower 
Identical and equal with the shadow 

Of which it seems itself the embossed image— 
And the frail flower is as terrible as time 
Because of that strange continuity. 


Someone was happy here, or is to be, 

Beyond the common range of happiness. 
Sometimes at evening when the house was still, 
The leafy light enchanted through the window 
Has thrown a Danaean bounty in this room, 
Golden on walls and books and furniture, 
Making them intimate and dear as faces 
Known a long time and loved—has brought them closer, 
Giving them memory like a thing to hold. 

Yet never quite revealed. For there was always 
The mouse behind the books, or on the stair 
The intercepting footstep, or the bird 

Out in the trees, to pull the mind away 

From full revealing. Always, the Unheard. 


Till now, in an unwonted, gathered stillness, 
Nothing has intervened between the moment 

And the moment: the round arc of knowing, 

Perfect and full as water, filled the silence: 

As though a stream should freeze, and all its import, 
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The Room 


Fluent and unrelated in the current— 


The bedded pebble and the surface leaf— 
Meet in one crystallizing element, 
And the invisible mean grow tangible. 


Now I have seen this mean, and turned away, 
Appalled, as from a mirror that reflects 

An unknown room and unfamiliar eyes: 

But in the moment of the fearful glance 

Over the shoulder, falls again to focus 

The known, familiar image. Though too late: 


Asy generalizations are the death of sound 
Ne but there is no doubt that the 
work of some writers lends itself peculiarly to 
them. De la Mare is one of the worst sufferers. 
Many of his most ardent admirers, thinking of 
the innocent eye with which he apprehends the 
world of childhood, or his penetration of the 
hinterland of consciousness, are apt to talk 
loosely of him as ‘the poet of childhood and 
dream’, without appreciating the disservice 
this does him. It would be disingenuous to 
ascribe to De la Mare’s verse a breadth or 
universality of interest or theme to which he 
never aspired. He worked, by design, in a nar- 
row vein; but he mined deeply, and he mined 
with exquisite precision. ‘Poet of childhood and 
dream’ is the most inadequate of labels. 

It is easy to see whence the first part of the 
appellation derived. In the popular imagina- 
tion, De la Mare is still the poet of his first 
volume, Songs of Childhood (1901) and of the sub- 
sequent volumes or sections of volumes, like 
Peacock Pie (1913), in that genre. What is too 
little realized—because it is so rare in this kind 
of work—is the deepening psychological appre- 
hension of the child’s world, with all its hopes, 
fears, and problems, which this poetry pro- 


For what one saw was seen and is remembered. 


Who is it that this room is waiting for? 
It is not me. I only trespass here. 


The Poetry of Walter De la Mare 


By HERMANN PESCHMANN 


JAMES WALKER 


gressively displayed with the passing of the 
years. Even in Songs of Childhood a deeper note 
is sometimes heard: in the story of temptation 
resisted in The Pilgrim or in the ‘One desperate 
fierce and vivid cry’ of The Mother Bird. For 
the most part, however, that sense of naiveté, of 
thoughtless delight, is of their very essence; one 
touch of sophistication, one shadow of Exper- 
ience on that world of Innocence, and it would 
crumble in the dust. What calls for admiration 
in this poetry is the technical versatility, the 
delicacy of the imagery, the imagination magni- 
ficently subdued to the mould it works in. 
This imaginative felicity is at work from the 
beginning: in the evocation of distant names, 
e.g. “Tartary’— 
If I were Lord of Tartary, 
Myself and me alone— 


pointing forward to the spells of that Arabia (in 
The Listeners) which 

... have stolen his wits away; 
or the simple childhood fancies of ‘I had a 
silver buckle’, to be refined into the exquisite 
modulations of Silver— 


Slowly, silently now the moon 
Walks the night in her silver shoon— 


129 


130 


in Peacock Pie. Of course, the ‘magic’ in the 
early work is sometimes derivative. The Pedlar 
was Clearly an inhabitant of Christina Rossetti’s 
Goblin Market; Alulvan looks back more parti- 
cularly to the poetry which, in a general way, 
influences much of De la Mare’s early work: 
the dream poetry of W. B. Yeats. But such 
gossamer ties with the past or with older con- 
temporaries are soon broken. The Phantom, 
Down-adown-derry (Annie Maroon with ‘her 
niminy fingers’), The Isle of Lone, all in the first 
volume; Some One, Miss T., Sam’s Three Wishes, 
The Mocking Fairy, to name but a few from 
Peacock Pie; or the rhymes and songs from The 
Three Mulla-Mulgars—all are without ancestry ; 
all are indigenous to the garden that De la 
Mare so exquisitely cultivated as his own, or 
are the spell-binding products of his alchemist’s 
cell, against whom the children who are The 
Truants from the world’s daily traffic may 
struggle, but 


In vain: for hush of the evening, 
When the stars twinkle into the grey, 
Seems to echo the far-away calling of chil- 
dren 


Magic hath stolen away. 


It is in the poems of childhood, those expli- 
citly so styled and those interspersed among 
the songs of experience, that he perhaps best 
reveals his metrical skill, for there so much 
depends upon it. It is not simply a question of 
‘fitting sound to sense’, but of adapting the 
simplicity or intricacy of the metre to the sim- 
plicity or complexity of the desired effect. In 
poems which attempt to give us a child’s view 
of the world, like The Fly or The Funeral, or 
in straightforward narratives like the Cornish 
legend of The Ogre, it is the simple quatrain 
of alternate rhymes: a metre often varied by 
making two of the lines unrhymed or ‘off- 
rhymed’, or, in cases like Miss T., running the 
quatrains straight on as a continuous whole. 
At another time he will use spondee for 
special effect, as in Alas, alack, or to slow down 
the pace, as in the snail poem, Old Shellover. 
And when the aim is not description but 
evocation or suggestion, his art shows the in- 
finite capacity of genius for taking pains. Note, 
for example, not alliteration but the echoed 
consonant sounds of ‘fr’ and ‘shr’ in line 1; the 
internal ‘off-rhymes’ of ‘ever’ and ‘river’ in 


The Poetry of Walter De la Mare 


line 3; the alliteration of ‘magpie’ and ‘moons’ 
in line 4; and the vowel echoes throughout: 
the ‘a’ in ‘Banshee’, ‘calling’, ‘garden’, ‘chang- 
ing’, ‘Alulvan’; the ‘o’ and ‘oo’ sounds in ‘fes- 
toons’, ‘moons’, ‘Alulvan’, ‘doom’, and ‘lone’: 
All night the fretful, shrill Banshee 
Lurks in the ivy’s dark festoons, 
Calling for ever, o’er garden and river, 
Through magpie changing of the moons: 
‘Alulvan, O, alas! Alulvan, 
The doom of lone Alulvan!’ 


Even more subtle is the metre of Arabia. Notice 
the cross-echoes of ‘o’ in ‘coldly’, ‘cold’, and 
‘stolen’ ; of the ‘i’ in ‘whisper’ and ‘wits’, and of 
the ‘a’ in ‘crazed’, ‘far’, ‘Arabia’, and ‘away’, 
in the last four lines of the poem: 
Still eyes look coldly upon me 
Cold voices whisper and say— 
‘He is crazed with the spell of far Arabia, 
They have stolen his wits away.’ 


The rest of his work, if not of a very different 
order, is, nevertheless, much more diverse than 
is commonly supposed: the poetry of dream is 
susceptible of multiple gradations of subtlety, 
of evoking the infinite nostalgia in the heart of 
man. To trace those gradations, to watch not 
so much their change as their deepening and 
in some ways darkening of the imagination in- 
forming them, one must glance at the poems in 
something like the order of their appearance; 
though this becomes less valuable with the last 
three or four volumes, where poems written 
long ago are revised and included with current 
work. 

From the beginning, De la Mare’s was a 
questing spirit, irked by the boundaries of our 
physical consciousness, straining out into the 
unknown. It is from this that the very real but 
often overlooked tension in his verse arises. It 
is fitting that The Listeners, with its questing 
Traveller, should have remained one of the 
best-loved of his early poems; and that the 
Traveller should, in his old age, have explored, 
in his most ambitious long poem, Man’s jour- 
ney through the Waste Land of the spirit, to 
. .. what? That ‘what?’ lies at the heart of his 
poetry; for he never betrays us with the easy, 
complacent reassurance. The poignancy of his 
utterance is just that there is no answering 
certitude, however near at times Man feels he 
is to apprehending one. If his agnosticism never 
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has the angry bitterness of some of Hardy’s 
verse, it is, right from 1906, sometimes as 
bleakly unconsoling: 


O, make no compact with the sun, 
No compact with the moon! 


Night falls full-cloaked, and light is gone 
Sudden and soon. 


(Unregarding) 


But if there is not certainty, there is wistful 
hope. The poem that opens: 


None, none can tell where I shall be 
When the unclean earth covers me, 


yet declares, 


Life is a mockery if death 
Have the least power men say it hath. 


De la Mare has that great gift of the innocent 
vision that accepts nothing as axiomatic that 
ordinary mortals take for granted. ‘It’s a very 
odd thing,’ he tells us, 


As odd as can be— 
That whatever Miss T. eats 
Turns into Miss T.; 


and in Anatomy he turns the same analytic eye 
on his own body. But in the end what he craved 
for are not analyses but ‘the lonely dreams of 
a child’. The word ‘lonely’ is a key-word in his 
work as it is in Sassoon’s: it epitomizes the in- 
eluctable separateness of each human being. 

There is no essential change up to the end of 
his third volume, The Listeners, and there seems 
no need to single out for quotation such well- 
known poems as All that’s past, Martha, 
Haunted, Here lies a most beautiful lady, or, above 
all, the title poem, which is as certain to endure 
as anything written in our troubled day. 

With Motley (1918) the shadows lengthen. 
Here is the Jacobean note of The Sunken Gar- 
den; the pondering, in The Riddlers, on some 
who win peace, 


. .. who spend 
The skill of words to sweeten despair 
Of finding consolation where 
Life has but one dark end; 


and where, even in such a piece of ecstatic re- 
lease as Music, the world is referred to as but 
‘this haunt of brooding dust’. In Vain Question- 
ing he confesses the insolubility of the mystery: 
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Leave this vain questioning. Is not sweet the 
rose? 


Sings not the wild bird ere to rest he goes? 
and can only avow his own trust that, 


Where all things transient to the changeless 
win, 
There waits the peace thy spirit dwelleth in. 


Finally, it is significant that the volume takes 
its title from the nightmare poem, Motley, 
written 


Of a world all mad. 
Not simply happy mad like me, 
But that foul Satan-mad— 


of a world at war; a note of impotent frenzy 
that we are meet again in such poems as The 
Feckless Dinner Party. 

In 1921 came The Veil, a little deceptively 
derived from the poem about a lady wearing 
one; but for the De la Mare devotee obviously 
having deeper connotations. One thinks in- 
stinctively of Shelley’s “The veil which those 
who live call Life; They sleep, and it is lifted’ ; 
for it continues the Vain Questioning mood. The 
Corner Stone tells of it; Futility explicitly re- 
affirms it; The Flower reiterates the dilemma: 


And man—a transient object in this vast, 

Sighs o’er a universe transcending thought, 

Afflicted by vague bodings of the past, 

Driven towards a future, unforeseen, un- 
sought; 


and the poet, in another poem, calls himself 
‘The Son of Melancholy’, whom he hails as 
‘blest’. 

By the time of The Fleeting (1933), existence 
has sometimes become something to shrink 
from, as in J sit alone: 


Yet life is a dread thing, too, 
Dark with horror and fear. 


Yet if the vision has darkened, the hand of the 
craftsman has lost none of its cunning. This 
volume is rich alike in cadence and imagery, 
of which a single gem from Good Company must 
suffice: 


A myriad pebbles in the faint 
Horned radiance of a sinking moon 
Shone like the rosary of a saint. 


When he looks back in Dreams, the last poem 
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of the book, ‘to childhood’s visioned hours’, he 
sees 


What now my anxious soul doth lack 
Is energy in peace to be 

At one with nature’s mystery 

And Conscience less my mind indicts 
For idle days than dreamless nights. 


But his readers know that for him, as truly as 
for Wordsworth, 


Another race is run, and other palms are 
won. 


At one point in Memory (1938), in Waiting, 
he tells us we are all only waiting to die; but 
the mood of the volume as a whole is one of 
quieter acceptance, and even a realization that 


This life tends inward, as the body ages, 
And what is left of its strange book to read 
Quickens in interest with the last few pages. 


Perhaps the poem Night tells us all we need to 
know of this stage of its author’s pilgrimage. It 
is quoted in its entirety: 


That shining moon—watched by that one 
faint star: 

Sure now am I, beyond the fear of change, 

The lovely in life is the familiar, 

And only the lovelier for continuing strange. 


There followed a long silence—the silence of 
the war years. It was 1945 before The Burning- 
Glass appeared. De la Mare was then seventy- 
two, and this is one of the richest and most 
varied volumes he ever gave us. The hint given 
in The Bridge (in Memory)—that the poet stands 
already on the brink of the other world, at 
times almost looking back on this one, although, 
nevertheless, 


All that I loved, I love anew, 
Now parting draweth near— 


is the /eit-motif of the book : on the one hand, 
clinging still to the too-loved earth; on the 
other, affirming, as in the fine title-poem, 


To very God who day and night 
Tells me my sands out-run, 

I cry in misery infinite, 
‘I am thy long-lost son.’ 


In Outer Darkness he speaks of ‘an earth- 
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enthralled’, ‘a sense-shackled’ mind; but A Re- 
cluse gives, perhaps, the truer picture of 


A self in solitude made wise, 
for whom 


Age proved his blessing. It had given 
The all that earth implies of heaven; 
And found an old man reconciled 
To die, as he had lived, a child. 


‘Reconciled?’ That that reconciliation is nei- 
ther complete nor absolute, is what gives at 
once the tension and the poignancy to the 
magnificent opening poem, A Portrait, surely 
one of the loveliest he ever penned. One could 
quote largely and always pregnantly from it: 
the first two stanzas and the last must tell their 
own story: 


Old: yet unchanged ;—still pottering in his 
thoughts; 

Still eagerly erislaved by books and print; 

Less plagued, perhaps, by rigid musts and 
oughts, 

But no less frantic in vain argument: 


Still happy as a child, with its small toys, 

Over his inkpot and his bits and pieces,— 

Life’s arduous, fragile and ingenuous joys, 

Whose charm failed never—nay, it even in- 
creases! 


A foolish, fond old man, his bed-time nigh, 
Who still at western window stays to win 
A transient respite from the latening sky, 
And scarce can bear it when the Sun goes in. 


In the following year came his most ambi- 
tious long poem, The Traveller; but perhaps be- 
cause its mood was rather different from what 
we had come to expect from this poet, its re- 
ception was a cool one. It is less subjective than 
most of his lyrics, less abounding in quotable 
imagery; but it represents a triumph of the 
imagination in sustained flight. It is a story of 
a pilgrimage. The Traveller who rode away 
that night long ago from the empty house of 
The Listeners has now come to his journey’s 
end in the spiritually barren landscape of the 
modern world. Is he Man? Is he Contempo- 
rary Man? Is he the dedicated spirit, the Artist, 
at war with the materialism of his time and 
place? Who is his Arab steed? (The name takes 
us back to the earlier magical symbol of 
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Arabia.) Is she the Soul? Is she the Muse? Vita 
Sackville-West raised some or all of these 
questions in the Tribute to De la Mare volume 
on his seventy-fifth birthday. But to them there 
is no answer, and it would be wrong to fetter 
the imagination of the poet by denying to him 
a multiplicity of levels on which his poem is 
valid. Suffice to say here that, though it is not 
without blemish of diction or imagery, it is a 
poem that impresses one more and more with 
each reading, the deathlessness of the spirit of 
Man echoing through its quatrains: 


The flux of change. Ay, this poor Traveller 
too— 

Soon to be dust, though once erect, elate, 

From whose clear gaze a flame divine burned 
through; 

A son of God—no sport of Time or Fate. 


And there I purpose to leave The Traveller and 
his author, for on what fitter note could one 
end? 

Other volumes, it is true, followed, almost 
to the end—Jnward Companion, Winged Chariot, 
0, Lovely England—and none of them could be 
easily dismissed or lightly esteemed; all con- 
tained poems that many a poet would give 
much to have written. But they also contained 
things less than the best; and perhaps that is 
inevitable when they are partially compiled 
from the uncollected writings of an earlier day, 
revised now, perhaps, but included at the sug- 
gestion of other than the poet’s own instinct. 
Yet from these books we must salute Usury, 
See, Here’s the Warrant, Go far; Come near, the 
little poem England, and The Truth of Things, to 
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name but a few. Yet even from these, citation 
becomes supererogatory when we have such 
a plenitude of imaginative fire and technical 
excellence in the early volumes from which 
I have freely quoted. 

Such liberal quotation may, in itself, serve 
an added purpose: to reveal the metrical range, 
the felicitous use of the Coleridgean syllabic 
equivalence, the delicate handling of the light, 
unaccented syllable, and the controlled archa- 
ism both of diction and syntax, admirably 
devised to distance his subject when that sub- 
ject is—as so often—distanced just beyond the 
range of mortal senses; and to remind us that 
the wings on which we enter that ‘other world’ 
of the poet are assuredly those of his music— 
music like that of which he himself has written, 


When Music sounds, gone is the earth I 
know. 


Mr. Middleton Murry once said that we may 
come to look back on Walter de la Mare as the 
last of those who sang. Without for a moment 
subscribing to so pessimistic a conclusion, 
we can at least salute in him one of the most 
delicate and subtly cadenced singers of our 
time—a time when, increasingly, the empha- 
sis in poetry has been rhetorical and cerebral; 
and when there have been all too few to 
remember that one of the glories of poetry is 
that it should sing. The song that De la Mare 
sang is often muted, poignant, even heart- 
breaking; though sometimes it could sing out 
in spontaneous joy as fresh and untrammelled 
as any in our language. 
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A Nut 


(‘He showed me a little thing, the quantity of a hazel-nut, in the palm of my hand; 
and it was as round as a ball. I... thought ““What may this be?” And it was answered 
... thus: “It is all that is made.” I marvelled how it might last, for methought it might 
suddenly have fallen to naught for littleness. And I was answered . . .: “It lasteth and 
ever shall, for that God loveth it.””’ Revelations of Divine Love, by Dame Julian of Norwich, 


anchoress and mystic.) 


NUT: its wholeness, its roundness is like a prayer. 
Bracts clasp it like hands, the smooth and hallowed 

Shell encloses a kernel of immortality, 
The white seed of a tree thrusting up towards heaven 
And alive with oval leaves, the leaves of life 
Like chips of jade, sharp, brittle flakes of light. 
Dame Julian knew it. She saw the nut, no larger 
Than a filbert’s shell, humanity’s humility, 
And all creation crumpled in the hazel-nut’s compass. 
There, in her wise, brown hand, in the wide, grey city, 
And in the blue-and-scarlet middle years of history, 
Fresh with a child’s simplicity she held it, 
A secret, yet plain and bare to the eye of daylight. 
Around her God’s love was a cloak. Around us now 
The same warm folds are falling. And we are sheltered 
As the nut enshrouded in those bracts like hands: 
Green hands uplifted in eternity of prayer, 


White kernels from which the leaves of life shall rise. 
MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 


The Place of Literary Criticism in English 
Teaching 


By R. GEORGE THOMAS 
(Senior Lecturer in English, University College, Cardiff ) 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, a revolutionary 

change in the Sixth Form Syllabus caused 
visible distress to our Senior English Master 
and almost wrecked the slim budget on which 
the School Text Book Fund was managed. The 
change was a simple one: compulsory appre- 
ciation of unseen passages of poetry and prose 
had been substituted for compulsory Anglo- 
Saxon and Chaucer. In the following year the 
change was rounded off by the introduction of 
a ‘General Texts’ paper instead of the time- 
honoured paper on the ‘History of English 


Literature’. By that time I had left school; and 
at the local university, where English Lan- 
guage and Literature was viewed as a seamless 
garment—with the language woof being held 
more sacred than the literature warp—I ex- 
ploited the advantage which compulsory school 
Anglo-Saxon gave me over many of my con- 
temporaries who had come from more en- 
lightened Sixths. Now, after nearly twenty 
years of teaching the criticism of English poetry 
extra- and intra-murally, and after some ten 
years of examining the same, I should like to 
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make some comments on this now established 
runner in the English Scholarship Stakes. 

Historically, the initial introduction of prac- 
tical criticism was fully justified. Once the 
Report of the Teaching of English was ac- 
cepted and separate chairs of English Language 
and Literature had been established in many 
universities, compulsory Anglo-Saxon was 
understandably under a cloud. More im- 
portant still, good teaching could and did send 
up to universities examination athletes who 
were unable to form a personal judgement on 
unfamiliar poems. The case must have been 
argued like this: If the language is to be taken 
away, some distinctive English discipline must 
be substituted which will distinguish Sixth 
Form English from, say, Sixth Form History. 
In fact, the change was part of a growing shift 
of emphasis from the study of literary history 
to the study of worth-while texts. The crucial 
test of this newly emerging discipline was the 
pupil’s ability to demonstrate his reaction to 
poetry or prose as effectively as the Essay Paper 
displayed his personal command of expression 
or, even, as the Practical Examination showed 
up the true scientists. Pedagogical support for 
the change was overwhelming. In the growing 
number of Sixth Forms in the developing 
Secondary (Grammar) Schools this new sylla- 
bus helped to distinguish Fifth Form teaching 
methods from the discussion technique which 
was believed to be so necessary for the Sixth, 
Experts in teaching methods swung over to the 
new idea like a pack of baffled hounds given a 
new scent. 

Like the majority of my generation I ex- 
ploited this technique (as student and teacher) 
with great enjoyment and considerable exami- 
nation success. But today I have many doubts 
about it. Consider, first, this experience with 
undergraduates. Repeatedly the best critics 
among them fail to lift themselves out of the 
lower Second Class in the staple papers of the 
Final Honours Examinations; I have observed 
the same thing in First Year College exercises 
as well as in the Pass Degrees Examinations. 
Even the selection of Entrance Scholars is be- 
devilled by the natural aptitude which some 
able students show for practical criticism and 
nothing else in English Studies. I might add 
that almost any undergraduate will produce a 
more creditable appreciation of a poem com- 
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posed since 1920, however difficult or obscure, 
than of any poem composed earlier. (For 
most of them Housman is an insurmountable 
obstacle.) 

A partial explanation can be given at once. 
These students have been excellently (perhaps 
excessively) trained in this technique at school 
—where, after the Metaphysical poets, modern 
English poetry provides the most suitable 
material for analysis, dissection, and the ‘guess 
what it’s all about’ kind of discussion which is 
as prevalent in Sixth Form teaching as parlour 
games on radio or television. A more serious 
doubt insists that the substitution of the study 
of selected texts for a genuine knowledge of the 
history of English literature has left some of 
the ablest ‘critical’ students ill equipped to reach 
a first-class standard in papers where widely 
based knowledge is necessary as well as personal 
‘experiments in depth’ with individual poems. 
The absence of a ready grasp of essential non- 
literary detail can place many an ‘able’ student 
helpless—or futilely, if cleverly, amusing or 
hostile—before Spenser’s epic, Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, Dryden’s arguments, Pope’s Dunciad, 
Gray’s odes, or Keats’s Endymion, however 
brilliantly he can interpret a Marvellian trope, 
a soliloquy by Macbeth, Clarissa’s speech in 
the Rape of the Lock, or Yeats’s Byzantium. Per- 
haps the puerility of the interpretation of the 
major English novelists offered by many stu- 
dents is an ancillary proof of their inability to 
handle large masses of print critically. 

It is not my intention, however, to consider 
university level alone, although experience 
gained there does throw some light on the place 
of practical criticism in the Sixth Form curri- 
culum. In fairness, let us return to the problem 
of the late ’20’s, Then, really able pupils— 
many of the kind now frequently found in 
large Science Sixths—in fairly large numbers 
selected three subjects from English, History, 
Latin, and French. Sixth Forms were small, 
the teachers belonged to the tradition of Clas- 
sics teaching or to the old History of Literature 
tradition, and the teaching method was based 
on the student’s wide reading and his ability 
to write long factual essays which could be 
criticized in detail because numbers were small. 
The emphasis was certainly on knowledge, and 
the syllabus, rarely advancing beyond 1880, 
presupposed a School Certificate English 
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course which was more academic than the pre- 
sent-day ones and which frequently included a 
factual History of Literature paper. The new 
method, following the principles and practice 
of Dr. I. A. Richards, wished to separate 
further English from History, to establish the 
study of literature on scientific principles, to 
make the student aware of his personal re- 
actions to poems and of the moral and philo- 
sophical problems involved in the art of 
reading poetry. The results achieved in the 
first (post-Richards) generation gave proof of 
the need for the change and the validity of the 
remedy: Scrutiny and Essays in Criticism show in 
their pages able exponents of the new look 
which English studies acquired in the 1920’s 
and ’30’s. 

But since 1945 a generation has grown up 
which knows not the training of its fathers. Just 
as popularizers now accuse Edwardian and 
Georgian agnostics of living on the moral capi- 
tal of their fundamentalist Victorian fathers, 
so we could say that the critics of the ’20’s and 
’30’s were so successful because they had been 
grounded in the history of literature by teachers 
who themselves had studied Classics. Today, 
the number of pupils offering Advanced Eng- 
lish has at least trebled, their quality is doubt- 
ful, the number of Arts subjects studied in any 
Sixth Form has increased compared with those 
of 1930, and bizarre combinations of subjects 
are more usual under the G.E.C. than under 
the old Matriculation Examination. One has 
the feeling—and some evidence gleaned from 
discussions with Sixth Form teachers—that 
many pupils in the Sixth now ‘take English’ 
because they can take no other subject, or be- 
cause they misguidedly believe that it is a 
utility subject capable of adaptation to a variety 
of jobs at the age of eighteen. In short, whereas 
in 1930 the Sixth Form pupil was an academic 
looking towards university or training college, 
today a large number of these who drift to- 
wards the Advanced Level Examination in 
English treat the course as a broadening cul- 
tural course. In some schools, ‘General English’ 
is the name for a branch of the Sixth. 

I believe that all this had to be said before 
I could criticize the value of practical criticism 
in modern Sixth Forms as it is revealed in 
examination papers. I should like to make two 
points. First, that since Advanced English is 


being widely used as a general qualification not 
necessarily leading to the special study of Eng- 
lish at a university, the syllabus and question- 
papers should concern themselves more with a 
literary-historical than with a critical approach 
to the subject. Secondly, that the particular 
exercise of practical criticism should be re- 
tained for Scholarship candidates only—and 
even for them as a non-compulsory alternative 
question. For the poorer pupil whose interests 
are not specifically literary seems to be bewil- 
dered by practical criticism. Examiners have 
become far more helpful since the days of 
‘Compare and contrast the following two 
poems’, or ‘Write a critical appreciation of the 
following poem, giving your reason for liking 
it’. In the best contemporary tradition pupils 
are expected to give the meaning of a single 
poem in their own words and then to comment 
on specific stylistic features of the poem. The 
exercise seems to share common features with 
the Précis and the Comprehension Test. In 
this way, milk is prepared for babes forgetful of 
the fact that the meaning of a poem is the poem, 
and can rarely be separated from the sub- 
sections selected for specific comment. 

The average pupil, however, knows a trick 
or two on his own account. He realizes that 
scansion has been omitted from the examiner’s 
question, or that no reference has been made to 
parts of speech or the colours of rhetoric. The 
pupil’s reaction is only too well known to 
examiners: metaphors and similes, synech- 
doche and metonymy, sibilants and _nasals, 
explosives and breath consonants, alliteration 
and onomatopoeia are produced like so many 
rabbits from a magic hat and dumped trium- 
phantly on the white page, replete with 
innumerable (and frequently questionable) 
examples, in a forlorn attempt to give to the 
examiner what the bewildered, over-trained 
candidate thinks and believes the examiner 
really wants to know. Eagerly the most ordi- 
nary lines of spoken verse are divided into all 
the known feet from amphibrach to the finer 
nuances of sprung rhythm; famous poets are 
scorned for false rhymes, and lines containing 
words beginning with sh, st, sk, or simple s are 
lumped together as showing beautifully effec- 
tive alliteration of s. Meanwhile, the poem rests 
on the printed question-paper unnoticed, un- 
read in its entirety after the first run-through— 
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a biological specimen for dissection: the final 
proof that literary criticism can give full scope 
for the principles and data of scientifically 
practical criticism. 

I know this is a travesty, a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of all the poor answers I have ever read 
(and their number seems legion). I know, too, 
that each year in schools and college I read the 
answer which illuniinates a too familiar poem 
because of the freshness of a young mind and 
unspoiled sensibility. But this exaggeration 
contains a truth. The majority of English 
students are still putty in the hands of their 
teachers; and the attempt to provide a new, 
objective test which will reveal the pupil ‘as he 
is’, face to face with the experience of poetry, 
has merely resulted in a new generation of 
pupils who learn the tricks of their teachers 
just as easily as their fathers learned the atti- 
tudes and opinions of their teachers of the His- 
tory of English Literature. There is one differ- 
ence. The student of twenty-five years ago knew 
a great many facts and had read widely in 
literature: he was plentifully supplied with 
those touchstones which Matthew Arnold re- 
garded as a sort of critic’s compass; he could 
quote like The Times crossword-setter or Mr. 
Bartlett. I wish I could say as much for his son. 
Frequently, in order to make a critical point, 
he will extend the Augustan Age backwards to 
Ben Jonson and forward to Jane Austen; im- 
pressed by one man’s Elizabethan world-pic- 
ture, he will misinterpret Soames Jenyns and 
Dr. Johnson’s reply to him; having no Latin or 
Greek (and frequently little knowledge of any 
European literature), his attempted answers on 
‘Tragedy’ are full of acuity presented with 
force and wit in a literary vacuum. And the 
answer to all this, we confidently assert in con- 
ferences, is either to modernize the syllabus or 
lighten the load of grind! 

Having no desire to write a jeremiad, I 
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should like to offer some talking points for dis- 
cussion. Let us recognize that English is a 
‘minority’ subject and that few of those who 
study it at school or university are really inter- 
ested in linguistics, the processes of literary 
creation, or the history of thought—to mention 
but three dominant strands in a modern Eng- 
lish School. An older generation tried to stiffen 
its English School by erecting the barriers of 
Latin and/or French before the aspirant could 
read English Honours; could we not insist on 
something, too? Again, let us face the fact that 
critics, even more than poets, are born and not 
made; so that compulsory practical criticism, 
bearing as it does so many marks of the cultural 
problems of the 1920’s, plays directly into the 
hands of some candidates without selecting 
those who are best at English Studies as they 
are understood in many universities. Above all, 
let us define without compromise the nature of 
our discipline, so that pupils who study Ad- 
vanced English in school know what they are 
in for if they enter a university department of 
English. 

My own (platonically) ideal student has, 
and can show, these qualities: the ability to 
write clear, graceful English; the knowledge 
and perception to relate works he has studied to 
the age in which they were produced; the flair 
for indicating by either effective quotation or 
significant allusion his private experience of 
the texts studied. The first quality can be 
tested as much in translation from Old and 
Middle English as in the answers to all his ques- 
tion-papers; the second demand tests his 
acquaintance with current scholarship and any 
contemporary critical discussion of the works 
studied; the third grace is a direct outcome of 
applied practical criticism. With these require- 
ments in mind, perhaps the beginning of re- 
thinking a suitable Sixth Form English syllabus 
could be attempted. 
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Winter Morning 


I WALK in the wake of the night, in the wash of the morning, 
With the paper-chase snow careering across the fields 
Dragging the scent of winter over my eyes. 
The ice in the air and the spun-glass sun entangle 
With chandeliers of light my bewildered gaze. 
I am struck dumb by cold; ravished by frost’s burning. 


Summer’s antipodes finds me lacking the language, 
Spellbound by spiky Greek, brittle as thin mirrors, 
Precise as algebra, untranslatable as birds. 
The negative landscape lures my black footsteps on 
Through antiseptic corridors and wards 
Where roads unwind before me like a bandage. 


The razors of the wind have shaved the sky 
To apple-brightness of astringent green 
And on that glaze rock-crystal geese are strung 
Frozen like sharp stars necklacing the sun 
Till midday melts the wires on which they hang 
And to the swanwhite woods they squawk and fly. 


It is as if their going breaks the code 
That made the morning foreign; for at once 
The sun slants English on translated fields. 
The complex grammar of the day resolves, 
Appropriate sense each sound and symbol yields: 
Wards become fields of snow, white bandage, road. 


Then as the sun sets pond and ditches burning 
The winter bees fly from my ears’ deaf hives 
And from that negative glittering scene I pass 
Into a world of warmer sights and wonders 
By jagged icicles framed, like broken glass, 
And step back through the mirror of the morning. 


JOHN SMITH 
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A Note on Antony and Cleopatra 


By ALAN WARNER 
(Professor of English, Makerere College, Kampala, Uganda) 


ISCUSSION of Antony and Cleopatra gene- 
D rally emphasizes the contrast and conflict 
between Rome and Egypt: ‘the vast containing 
opposites of Rome and Egypt, the World and 
the Flesh’.' While it is largely right to see the 
play in these terms, there is another aspect of 
it which has not received sufficient emphasis, 
although it helps to explain its universal appeal. 
In Antony and Cleopatra Shakespeare has drama- 
tized a variation of a theme that is deeply 
rooted in myth and legend, the ruin of the 
strong man by his sexual weakness. Shake- 
speare does not, of course, see it as simply as 
that, but nevertheless the conflict he reveals in 
the play links it with the legends of Tammuz 
and Ishtar, Adam and Eve, Samson and Delilah. 
Maud Bodkin, in her book Archetypal Patterns in 
Poetry, has shown how in these stories there 
appears a type-figure of woman as the be- 
trayer and enslaver of man. Both Ishtar and 
Eve are also seen in an entirely different light, 
as ennobling and cherishing man, but this only 
serves to illustrate the dualism of man’s attitude 
to sex and women, which appears also in 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

Another story, that of Hercules and Om- 
phale, although it is not mentioned by Maud 
Bodkin, not only reveals the same theme but 
has a direct bearing on Shakespeare’s play. 
The story of Hercules and Omphale closely re- 
sembles that of Samson and Delilah. Hercules 
is the Greek Samson and he is reduced to a 
position of ignominious servitude by Omphale, 
as Samson was by Delilah. The story is re- 
ferred to by Ovid in his Heroides, ix. Deianira, 
the wife of Hercules, in writing to him, tries to 
make him aware of his shameful subjection to 
the Lydian queen: 


‘Felt you no shame to bind with gold those 
strong arms, and to set the gem upon that 
solid brawn? Ah, to think ’twas these arms 
that crushed the life from the Nemean pest, 
whose skin now covers your left side! You 
have not shrunk from binding your shaggy 


hair with a woman’s turban! More meet for 
Hercules were the white poplar. And for 
you to disgrace yourself by wearing the 
Maenian zone, like a wanton girl—feel you 
no shame for that? Did there come to your 
mind no image of savage Diomede, fiercely 
feeding his mares on human meat? Had 
Busiris seen you in that garb, he whom you 
vanquished would surely have reddened for 
such a victor as you. Antaeus would tear 
from the hard neck the turban-bands, lest 
he feel shame at having succumbed to an 
unmanly foe.’ 

(Loeb translation, p. 113.) 


It is possible that Shakespeare was familiar 
with this passage. We know that Ovid was one 
of his favourite authors. In any case, Plutarch, 
in his life of Antony, which was Shakespeare’s 
source-book for the play, refers to the story of 
Hercules and Omphale. In comparing Antony 
with Demetrius he writes: 


‘But to conclude, he [Demetrius] never had 
overthrowe or misfortune through negli- 
gence, nor by delaying time to followe his 
owne pleasure; as we see in painted tables, 
where Omphale secretlie stealeth away Her- 
cules clubbe, and tooke his Lyons skinne 
from him. Even so Cleopatra often times un- 
armed Antonius, and intised him to her, 
making him lose matters of great impor- 
tance, and verie needeful journeys, to come 
and be dandled with her, about the rivers 
of Canobus and Taphosiris. In the ende, as 
Paris fledde from the battell, and went to 
hide him selfe in Helens armes: even so did 
he in Cleopatraes arms, or to speak more 
properlie, Paris hid him selfe in Helens 
closet, but Antonius to follow Cleopatra, 
fledde and lost the victorie.’ 

(North’s Plutarch, vol. vi, p. 91.) 


According to Plutarch, Antony deliberately 
sought to confirm his supposed descent from 
Hercules (‘Now it had been a speeche of old 


1 John Danby, Scrutiny, vol. xvi, no. 3, p. 204. 
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time, that the family of the Antonii were di- 
scended from one Anton, the sonne of Hercules, 
whereof the familie tooke name’) by imitating 
him in his dress and manner. Shakespeare ac- 
knowledges the association between them in 
several references. Cleopatra refers to him as 
‘this Herculean Roman’ when she is mocking 
him. One of the soldiers explains the strange 
music heard during the watch by saying: 


*Tis the God Hercules, whom Antony loved, 
Now leaves him. 


An even more significant reference is made by 
Antony himself when, after his final defeat, he 
thinks Cleopatra has betrayed him: 


The shirt of Nessus is upon me, teach me 

Alcides, thou mine ancestor, thy rage. 

Let me lodge Lichas on the horns o’ th’ 
Moon, 

And with these hands that grasp’d the 
heaviest club, 

Subdue my worthiest self. 


Shakespeare also follows Plutarch in sug- 
gesting that Antony changed his masculine 
role with Cleopatra and adopted the feminine 
one, just as Hercules did with Omphale: 


I drunk him to his bed; 
Then put my tires and mantles on him, 
whilst 
I wore his sword Philippan. 
Caesar, when he is condemning Antony’s stay 
in Egypt, refers to him as 


not more manlike 
Than Cleopatra; nor the Queen of Ptolemy 
More womanly than he. 


Shakespeare sees Cleopatra as the type of 
woman-betrayer, in the role of Delilah, though 
this is not all that he sees in her. Thus she is the 
cause of conflict in Antony’s mind. On the one 
side are the values of the general and states- 
man, qualities of leadership and self-discipline, 
manliness and hardihood. Shakespeare conti- 
nually reminds us of these aualities in Antony 
through the speeches of others. In the opening 
speech Philo refers to 


His Captain’s heart, 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hath 
burst 
The buckles on his breast. 
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Caesar, his enemy, recalls his great courage 
and endurance in defeat and adversity: 


When thou once 

Wast beaten from Modena, where thou 
slew’st 

Hirtius and Pansa Consuls, at thy heel 

Did Famine follow, whom thou fought’st 
against, 

(Though daintily brought up) with patience 
more 

Than savages could suffer. Thou didst drink 

The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 

Which beasts would cough at. Thy palate 
then did deign 

The roughest berry, on the rudest hedge. 

Yea, like the stag, when snow the pasture 
sheets, 

The barks of trees thou brows’d. On the 
Alps, 

It is reported thou didst eat strange flesh, 

Which some did die to look on: and all this 

(It wounds thine honour that I speak it now) 

Was borne so like a soldier, that thy cheek 

So much as lank’d not. 


Pompey, too, pays tribute to his greatness as 
a soldier: 


his soldiership 
Is twice the other twain. 


Antony himself is well aware of his own 
qualities. The shame of his defeat by Caesar is 
increased by his sense of his own superiority as 
a soldier. His words about Caesar show the 
scorn of the veteran for the young textbook- 
wise subaltern: 


He at Philippi kept 
His sword e’en like a dancer, while I struck 
The lean and wrinkled Cassius; and ’twas I 
That the mad Brutus ended: he alone 
Dealt in lieutenantry, and no practice had 
In the brave squares of war. Yet now—no 
matter. 


On the other side there is the lure of Cleo- 
patra, ‘the love of Love, and her soft hours’, and 
all the indulgence of the senses associated with 
the Egyptian Court. Antony is pulled in oppos- 
ing directions that are revealed in the first 
scenes of the play. In one mood he exclaims: 


Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rang’d Empire fall. 
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In the other mood he chides his own weakness: 


These strong Egyptian fetters I must break, 
Or lose myself in dotage. 


His conflicting moods are reflected in the very 
texture and rhythm of the verse he speaks. The 
following lines have a full, languorous flow that 
suggests self-indulgence: 


Now for the love of Love, and her soft hours, 

Let’s not confound the time with conference 
harsh; 

There’s not a minute of our lives should 
stretch 

Without some pleasure now. 


But when Antony has determined to leave 
Egypt and is acting as leader and general, the 
tone of his speech is very different; the rhythm 
is abrupt and sharp: 


No more light answers: 
Let our officers 
Have notice what we purpose. I shall break 
The cause of our expedience to the Queen 
And get her leave to part. 


The conflict here is not only an external 
one, between Rome and Egypt. It is a conflict 
within Antony’s own being, and it reflects the 
general ambivalence of man’s attitude to sex. 
There is an opposition between love and man- 
liness, which Shakespeare was fully aware of. 

This is felt strongly in Milton’s Samson Ago- 
nistes. Samson, in his blindness and defeat, re- 
proaches himself bitterly for his weakness in 
yielding to the love of Delilah: 


I yielded, and unlock’d her all my heart, 

Who with a grain of manhood well resolved 

Might easily have shook off all her snares: 

But foul effeminacy held me yoked 

Her bond-slave: O indignity! O blot 

To honour and religion! servile mind 

Rewarded well with servile punishment! 

The base degree to which I now am fall’n, 

These rags, this grinding, is not yet so base 

As was my former servitude, ignoble, 

Unmanly, ignominious, infamous, 

True slavery, and that blindness worse than 
this, 

That saw not how degenerately I served. 


Samson expresses in an extreme form what 


most men have no doubt felt at times. Man’s 
sexual need, his desire for woman, is felt to be 
a weakness that involves him in ‘foul effemi- 
nacy’ and undermines his manhood. His fear of, 
and resistance to, the powerful sexual urge of 
his own nature is projected on to the woman, 
who becomes Eve, Delilah, Cleopatra, the 
subtle traitress)s whom he never trusts, but 
whose fascination he cannot resist. At times he 
longs for a world free of woman and sex, for an 
austere life where manliness and hardihood can 
flourish, untrammelled by love’s ‘soft hours’. 
Something of this mood underlies the following 
poem by Wilfred Owen, entitled Training: 


Not this week nor this month dare I lie down 

In languor under lime trees or [smooth 
smile]. 

Love must not kiss my face pale that is 
brown. 


My lips, parting, shall drink space, mile by 
mile; 

Strong meats be all my hunger; my renown 

Be the clean beauty of speed and pride of 
style. 


Cold winds encountered on the racing Down 

Shall thrill my heated bareness; but awhile 

None else may meet me till I wear my 
Crown. 


Love and languor are here identified, as they 
are in Samson Agonistes and Antony and Cleopatra. 
Samson explains how his fall came when he 
was 


Softn’d with pleasure and voluptuous life; 


and Cleopatra is always seen against a back- 
ground of Egyptian luxury and extravagant 
pleasure. Antony’s love of her is associated with 
his love of feasts and revels. When Pompey 
wishes him to remain in Rome, he exclaims: 


. . all the charms of love, 
Salt Cleopatra, soften thy wan’d lip, 
Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with 
both, 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feasts, 
Keep his brain fuming. Epicurean cooks, 
Sharpen with cloyless sauce his appetite, 
That sleep and feeding may prorogue his 
honour, 
Even till a Lethe’d dullness. 
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Shakespeare perpetually thinks of Antony’s 
love for Cleopatra in terms of appetite, rather 
than of tenderness or affection. This is borne 
out by the recurring imagery of eating and 
feasting. Cleopatra refers to herself as ‘a morsel 
for a monarch’, and Antony himself says: 


I found you as a morsel, cold upon 
Dead Caesar’s trencher. 


Pompey speaks of Antony as ‘this amorous sur- 
feiter’, and Enobarbus tells his Roman friends 
how, at Cleopatra’s banquet, he 


pays his heart 
For what his eyes eat only. 


He thinks of Cleopatra’s variety in terms of her 
infinite capacity to stimulate appetite: 


.. . other women cloy 
The appetites they feed, but she makes 


hungry 
Where most she satisfies. 


And he prophesies that Antony ‘will to his 
Egyptian dish again’, after his marriage to 
Octavia. A similar image is found in the 
speech of the old countryman who brings the 
asp to Cleopatra: ‘I know that a woman is a 
dish for the gods, if the devil dress her not.’ 

The imagery of appetite and feeding is found 
throughout the play, and it seems to extend be- 
yond Cleopatra to other occasions. Enobarbus 
says: 

When valour preys on reason 
It eats the sword it fights with. 


And when he hears that Caesar has seized 
Lepidus he exclaims: 


Then, world, thou hast a pair of chaps, no 
more 

And throw between them all the food thou 
hast, 

They'll grind the one the other. 


In Samson Agonistes Milton strongly condemns 
the appetite that put Samson in the power of 
Delilah. Delilah is seen merely as the lascivious 
traitress; she has no share in the tragic great- 
ness of Samson’s ending. Indeed, Delilah’s 
betrayal reflects discredit on the whole of 
womankind. The Chorus, though admitting 
that beauty ‘hath strange power’, concludes 
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that women, more often than not, bring ruin 
to men: 

Seeming at first all heav’nly under virgin 

veil, 

Soft, modest, meek, demure, 

Once join’d, the contrary she proves, a thorn 

Intestine, far within defensive arms 

A cleaving mischief, in his way to virtue 

Adverse and turbulent, or by her charms 

Draws him away enslaved 

With dotage, and his sense depraved 

To folly and shameful deeds which ruin ends, 

What pilot so expert but needs must wreck, 

Imbark’d with such a steers-mate at the helm? 

Plutarch takes much the same view of Cleo- 
patra that Milton takes of Delilah. Although 
he acknowledges the great beauty and charm 
of Cleopatra, he sees her influence on Antony 
as wholly bad: 


‘Antonius being thus inclined the last and 
extreamest mischiefe of all others (to wit, the 
love of Cleopatra) lighted on him, who did 
waken and stirre up many vices yet hidden 
in him, and were never seene to any: and if 
any sparke of goodness or hope of rising were 
left in him, Cleopatra quenched it straight, 
and made it worse than before... .’ 

‘Then beganne this pestilent plague and 
mischiefe of Cleopatra’s love (which had 
slept a large tyme, and seemed to have bene 
utterlie forgotten, and that Antonius had 
geven place to better counsell) againe to kin- 
dle, and to be in force, so soone as Antonius 
came neere unto Syria. And in the ende, 
the horse of the minde, as Plato termeth it, 
that is so hard of rayne (I meane the un- 
reyned lust of concupiscence) did put out of 
Antonius heade, all honest and commend- 
able thoughtes.’ 

(North’s Plutarch, vol. vi, pp. 24, 36.) 


But Shakespeare does not follow Plutarch 
here. His treatment of Cleopatra is much more 
subtle and complex. It is partly this that gives 
such richness and variety to the play. Antony’s 
attitude to her continually changes; so does 
the mode in which Shakespeare presents her to 
the audience. After his second defeat at sea 
Antony seems wholly disillusioned. He feels 
that the ‘foul Egyptian’ has ‘packed cards with 
Caesar’ and betrayed him, and he reviles her 
as a ‘triple-turn’d whore’. But as soon as he 
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hears the false news of her death his mood 
changes completely : 


I will o’ertake thee, Cleopatra, and 

Weep for my pardon... 

Eros!—I come, my Queen—Eros!—Stay for 
me; 

Where souls do couch on flowers, we'll hand 
in hand, 

And with our sprightly port make the ghosts 
gaze. 

Dido and her Aeneas shall want troops, 

And all the haunt be ours. 


Antony’s love of Cleopatra is not simply a 
weakness of the flesh, an unmanly yielding to 
lust. It does unman him and lead to his down- 
fall, and it has a strong element of lust in it, but 
at the same time it is transformed by the 
imagination, lifted beyond the level of lust, and 
in a sense it turns his defeat into a triumph. 

L. C. Knights has pointed out how the 
relationship between Antony and Cleopatra is 
both spurious and natural, both artificial and 
vital. ‘On the one hand, a closed circle of pas- 
sion, of which the boasted “variety” is, in the 
end, entirely dependent on the application of 
fresh stimulants; on the other hand, natural 
force and fertility and spontaneous human 
feeling, all apparently inextricably tied (‘‘this 
knot intrinsicate’’) with passions directed to 
death.”? 

The extent of Cleopatra’s real vitality may 
be measured by comparing her with the woman 
who echoes her in Section II of The Waste 
Land: 


The Chair she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Glowed on the marble... 


Eliot’s woman is a tired neurotic 


Pressing lidless eyes and waiting for a knock 
upon the door. 


She lives in a wholly artificial world where 
there is no passion, but only a sterile burning 
of lust. 

Antony’s passion for Cleopatra is not the 
fresh and vital passion of Romeo for Juliet; it 
is often inseparable in his mind from a sense 
of shame (in Act III. xiii he speaks of it as 
‘viciousness’); and it is dependent on the 
stimulants of wine and feasting. But at the 
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same time it is shot through with rich threads 
of glory and magnificence: 


Eternity was in our lips, and eyes, 

Bliss in our brows’ bent: none our parts so 
poor, 

But was a race of Heaven. 


Their passion has in it the seeds of destruction 
and death, but death itself is transformed by it 
into something rich and strange. At the mo- 
ment of their death their love is lifted to a 
higher level of intensity and greatness. This is 
especially true of Cleopatra, who moves from 
apparent baseness and servility to Caesar at the 
end of Act III (‘I kiss his conquering hand’) 
to the dignity and courage of the final scene. 
In the end it seems as though Antony had 
transmitted to Cleopatra something of the 
Roman values which she undermined in him. 
After his death she says to her women: 


We'll bury him: and then, what’s brave, 
what’s noble, 

Let’s do it after the high Roman fashion, 

And make death proud to take us. 


Their passion, and their death, has a quality 
of magnanimity that is reflected in the imagery 
and texture of the verse. Magnanimity is, in- 
deed, Antony’s chief quality; it governs his de- 
fects as well as his virtues. He does everything 
to excess; his endurance and his indulgence are 
equally whole-hearted : 


Be’st thou sad, or merry, 
The violence of either thee becomes, 
So does it no man else. 


Antony has not the shrewd, calculating 
intelligence of Caesar, who puts the Egyptian 
deserters in the van of his forces so that Antony 
may seem to spend his fury upon himself. His 
decision to fight by sea, his personal challenge 
to Caesar, and his generosity to the unfaithful 
Enobarbus, are all characteristic of him. It is 
Caesar who is successful, but it is Antony who 
has our sympathy. There is something magna- 
nimous in his very surrender to Cleopatra—a 
magnificent throwing away of fame and em- 
pire. In the end Cleopatra herself is infected by 
Antony’s magnanimity. She takes her own life 
with a last heroic gesture. 


1 L. C. Knights, Scrutiny, vol. xvi, no. 4, p. 321. 
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So that, although we recognize the rotten- 
ness at the core of this passion, although we see 
in Cleopatra the type-figure of woman the 
temptress and betrayer, we cannot read the 
play as a moral lesson against lust, as the fall 
of a great general through ‘foul effeminacy’. 
The ambivalence of man’s attitude to sex is not 
resolved by a simplification in either direction. 
The complexity remains, and it is richly 
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coloured by the variety and flexibility of the 
verse that Shakespeare handles with such 
astonishing power and ease. The total effect 
of the play is like that of the stained-glass 
window that Keats described in The Eve of 
St. Agnes: 

Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked 

wings. 


Dream Landscape 


OMETIMES that country beckons me in dream, 

Known, yet remote; the light upon its sea 
Dazzling as Prospero’s. It wears the same 
Aspect, transmuted from the everyday, 
As Breughel landscapes have. 

I travel, there, 

Unshadowed by complexities of thought, 
Division shed, slipping the coil of care; 
Barefoot and running wild, that child, the heart, 
Escapes into its own reality. 


Not as a stranger to these sands I come, 
And hills, but as one long familiar, 
And welcoming the lineaments of home 
In contours of each valley, crag, and star 
Long-exiled heart strains, tireless, to explore... 

Waking, forlorn, to day, with tongue now dumb 
To tell that radiance, it alien 
And outcast walks the world. 

From O what far 

Time wakes the memory: upon whose shore 
(The green wave glistening, rainbow-prismed light, 
That lure of innocence that calls by night!) 
Stand I in dream; knowing that here before 
Fulfilled I lived, and one day shall return? 


MARGARET WILLY 
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The Joys of Examining 


By ‘HOLOFERNES’ 


‘C. B. Fry wrote The Lady’s Not for Burning.’ 
(It would have been more appropriate if he 
had written ‘Lord’s is for the Ashes’.) 

The likelihood of some such misreading of 
literary history cheers an examiner’s rather 
grim prospect. In the nervous excitement of an 
examination a candjdate writes things that he 
would never submit in the calmer atmosphere 
of a classroom: ‘Jane Austen wrote Pride and 
Predjustice; Dickens wrote Oliver Goldsmith; 
Mr. Bumble is the Beagle in Oliver Twist; Fane 
Austen was a nineteenth-century novel.’ 

In other obiter dicta the candidate appears to 
be attempting to reduce the amazing com- 
plexity of literature to something more simple 
and comprehensible. Such attempts have led 
to statements like these: ‘Lyly wrote Euripides’ ; 
‘Emma is more different than Persuasion’; ‘The 
sonnet had been in use in Italy since the 
thirteenth century, but because of the poor 
transport it was three centuries before it was 
introduced to England.’ 

How can one remember who preceded 
whom, who followed whom, and who wrote 
what? The simplest solution of the matter is to 
group them all together. ‘Shakespeare was the 
greatest dramatist of Elizabethan times. Sheri- 
dan, a contemporary of Shakespeare, was a 
dramatist of the eighteenth century.’ ‘Although 
the titles of the novels of Dickens are the names 
of people, these were not the most outstanding 
characters in his novels. The most remembered 
are Squeers, Mrs. Malaprop, Silas Marner, 
and others.’ (What a pity the ‘others’ were not 
specified! Might they have included Sheridan 
and George Eliot?) 

How easily, when the mind is working faster 


than its usual rate, does the wrong name or 
word come! ‘Houseman [sic] believed in 
Sprung Rhythm.’ ‘The people one meets in 
Jonson’s comedies are formed on the theory of 
the four humours and are either melancholic, 
choleric, phlegmatic, or sanguinary.’ (A very 
true observation: there are many people in 
plays that we all feel are ‘sanguinary’.) 

The attempt to bring order into chaos, to put 
into simple terms a complex theory, can yield 
interesting results, sometimes with the light of 
truth shining through the absurdity. ‘Shelley 
was a Communist.’ ‘In the Elizabethan age the 
poets were lyrical after the repression of the 
Middle Ages.’ ‘Donne’s religious works are not 
quite as great as his love-poems, no doubt 
owing to the difficulty in this field and also to 
his own mind.’ ‘Wordsworth was greatly in- 
fluenced by the lack of thought of the nobility 
of the day.’ 

Faced with two poems to compare, a sensible 
fellow stands no nonsense. “The common points 
of the two poems are few but large and woolly. 
In addition, they are both in English.’ Neither 
can the subtlest of modern poets delude the 
innocent. ‘The Waste Land is a poem depicting 
the waste of land and how it can be remedied’ ; 
‘T. S. Eliot is only intent on shocking his 
readers’; ‘Prufrock cannot bring himself to 
propose to a lady directly, so he attempts it 
crab-wise.’ 

Finally, a candidate is justified in saying 
what he thinks of his home-town, if he can 
relevantly bring it in. ‘In Jane Austen the 
villains are cast into outer darkness. For 
example, the villain in Pride and Prejudice is sent 
to Newcastle.’ 
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Vincent Van Gogh: Rain at Auvers, 1890 
(National Museum of Wales) 


SS. that day of all days he, 
Feeling his brushes fledged with fire, 
Could snatch the sun itself to be 

The copybook of his desire. 


Within his head his furnace flared, 
The brushes quivered in his hand; 
His eyes would dazzle if he dared 
Touch off the conflagration planned. 


His restless birds must fly at noon, 
Their feathers brushed against his mind: 
Flush the sky’s canvas, all too soon 
The sunflower loss, the raven find! 


But there was rain: rain at Auvers 

On pasture, thatch, and burning head. 
He raked his canvas, catching there 
The blessed, appeasing watershed. 


BARBARA LUPINI 


Theatre Notes 


Under Milk Wood (New); The Devil’s Disciple 
(Winter Garden); The House by the Lake 
(Duke of York’s); Peter Pan (Scala); Tom 
Arnold’s Tenth Festival Circus (Harringay). 


ANY admirers of Dylan Thomas’s ‘play 

for voices’, Under Milk Wood, were justi- 
fiably uneasy at the news of its projected stage 
production at the Edinburgh Festival. Meta- 
morphosis from one medium into another— 
drama into film, novel into ‘radio adaptation’, 
or, here, of an avowedly aural work translated 
into visual terms also—results, more often 
than not, in a marked diminution of the 
original impact. It thus proved an agreeable 
surprise, when the production came to London, 
to realize how vividly that exuberant surge of 
tumbling images could leap tc even richer life 
when the audience was permitted to see as well 


as hear the play. The hitherto disembodied 
voices of the Reverend Eli Jenkins, local poet, 
of Organ Morgan and postman Willy Nilly, of 
draper Mog Edwards and his Myfanwy, of 
crazy Lord Cut-Glass and the warm-hearted 
wanton, Polly Garter, of Butcher Beynon, Dai 
Bread, and all the rest of the delectable crew, 
assumed flesh-and-blood reality with entire 
success. 

The chief obstacle to stage adaptation of this 
radio play lies in the fragmentary and episodic 
nature of the dialogue, the lightning changes 
of scene and switches from one character to 
another; all very well when aurally suggested 
—as was the author’s intention—but more 
difficult to present visually. In this production 
the anticipated jerky, disconnected effect was 
skilfully avoided by simultaneous presentation 
of the various localities in the village on differ- 
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ent parts of the stage. Their introduction, and 
that of the characters, by the perfectly timed 
explanatory interludes spoken in urgent, con- 
fidential tones by Donald Houston as the On- 
looker, wove the teeming life of Llareggub into 
a satisfying unity. Dylan Thomas’s rolling 
cadences lost none of their original poetry here, 
nor the ebullient, randy humour its gusto; 
while the visible substance given to the village 
waking and sleeping in the shadow of Milk 
Wood—Grimm-like houses and streets, frowsty 
kitchen interior and prim or acid parlour, the 
drifting, underwater world of Captain Cat’s 
dreams of the dead—captured just the right 
blend of realism with fantasy. In short, the 
stage production of Under Milk Wood was an 
exciting experience—invigorating, audacious, 
bubbling over with a life that held equal appeal 
for eye, ear, and imagination. 

It was an interesting study in contrasts to go 
straight on from here to St. James’s Square, to 
the Arts Council’s ‘midnight matinée’ poetry 
reading in memory of Walter de la Mare. 
Despite the obvious differences in their work, 
De la Mare and Thomas shared one important 
quality. Dryden once declared that image- 
making is ‘the very height and life of poetry’; 
and a consecutive hearing of Under Milk Wood 
and a selection of De la Mare lyrics—full of 
such lines as “‘Drenched through with day, and 
darkness in his eyes’-—served to emphasize the 
truth of this dictum as illustrated by the work of 
two poets whose deaths have been a major loss 
to English letters. The highlights of the Arts 
Council’s varied programme were Peggy Ash- 
croft’s readings of To a Candle, the delightful 
donkey poem WVicholas Nye, and—a fitting con- 
clusion to the evening—Farewell; Margaret 
Rutherford’s spirited and characteristic render- 
ing of The Listeners and Martha; and Christo- 
pher Hassall’s readings of the well-known 
autobiographical fragment A Portrait, the en- 
chanting lyric about Campion’s sister Rose, 
and—with Peggy Ashcroft, as a moving piece 
for two voices—The Ghost (‘Who knocks? I 
who was beautiful / Beyond all dreams to re- 
store ...’). This was a memorable occasion to 
honour a much-loved poet. 

Shaw himself called The Devil’s Disciple— 
one of the Three Plays for Puritans which mark 
the end of the first decade of his work— 
‘threadbare melodrama’. From the rakish hero 


to the abandoned orphan child, from the an- 
nouncement of the legacy to Dick Dudgeon 
to his eleventh-hour rescue from the gallows, 
the stock ingredients of the genuine Victorian 
article are here. So exuberantly does Shaw use 
them that it is difficult always to remember that 
part of his purpose was to satirize these in the 
play. The internal, ‘philosophic’ action—the 
lack of motive, either selfish or selfless, in Dick’s 
sacrifice, and through that sacrifice the ‘con- 
version’ of Parson Anderson to his true role in 
life—is hardly more convincing. In Noel 
Willman’s Winter Garden production the re- 
spective personalities of David Langton, as 
Anderson, and Tyrone Power, as Dudgeon, 
did little to lend persuasion to an essentially 
unsatisfactory situation. The most Shavian 
character in the piece is thrown in as an amus- 
ing diversion, with no important function in 
the furtherance of the plot. Nevertheless, the 
part of General Burgoyne, played by Noel 
Willman, was the best cast and ablest piece of 
acting here, with the epigrams tossed off with 
a suave and elegant air. 

During the past year or so Flora Robson has 
seemed doomed for horrors. Since her de- 
mented frenzies in Suspect, at the Royal Court, 
she has appeared as a no less hag-ridden 
character at the Duke of York’s: merely ex- 
changing the scene of her private hell from 
a fog-marooned house by the sea to a winter- 
bound one beside a frozen lake. Hugh Miller’s 
play was a thoroughgoing melodrama, into 
which the cast entered with gusto: from the 
sinister emphases in the intonations of Andrew 
Cruickshank, a psychiatrist struck off the 
register for implication in shady investment 
transactions, to the too-bad-to-be-true villainy 
(including wife-beating and blackmail) of a 
step-brother crying out to be murdered. Flora 
Robson played with her customary polish her 
role of the psychiatrist’s browbeaten wife, a 
former manic-depressive still fatally susceptible 
to hypnotic suggestion. An actress of her stature 
is worthy of better parts, and plays, than these 
grim studies in neurosis of the ‘psychological 
thriller’. 

The New Year season of pantomime and 
circus already seems very far distant. We 
should, however, put on appreciative record 
some particularly satisfying performances in 
the annual children’s event at the Scala. John 
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McCallum gave a rich rotundity to the villainy 
of Hook, rolling out his pet oaths (‘Split me 
infinitives!’, ‘By annual increments!’) with Fal- 
staffian relish. Janette Scott made an engaging 
Peter, while Russell Thorndike’s Smee was a 
delectably chubby piratical innocent. 

More amenable than Hook’s crocodile were 
its cousins at Harringay—with polite docility 
permitting themselves to be hypnotized by a 
Czech gentleman, even if in the intervals of 
sleep they did creep menacingly half out of the 
ring towards the audience. If Tom Arnold’s 
Circus next Christmas is as ingenious and enter- 
taining as this—tenth anniversary festival— 
occasion was, it can be warmly recommended. 


VERYONE interested in contemporary 

drama will welcome the formation of the 
English Stage Society, under the chairmanship 
of the Earl of Bessborough and with a Council 
which includes such distinguished theatre 
names as Dames Peggy Ashcroft, Edith Evans, 
and Sybil Thorndike, Sir John Gielgud and 
Sir Laurence Olivier, and Mr. E. Martin 
Browne, Mr. Christopher Fry, and Mr. Peter 
Ustinov. The aims of the Society are to sponsor 
lectures, discussions, play-readings, and special 
performances designed to stimulate the writing 
of plays; and above all to establish by its prac- 
tical support a permanent Repertory Company 
at the Royal Court Theatre. The English Stage 
Company was formed a year ago to encourage 
the work of new dramatists of promise, ima- 
gination, and originality; and during its first 
six months has presented John Osborne’s Look 


The English Stage Society 


Eleusis 


Theatre Notes 


There were none of the conventional degrada- 
tions of animal dignity suchas elephants begging 
on stools or dogs in skirts. Here the leaping dogs 
clearly enjoyed themselves, a troupe of camels 
paraded with exquisite ennui, and there was 
fine grace and poise in the equestrian acts, with 
magnificent horses, as also in the trapeze turns, 
Outstanding among the solo performers was 
Nino Rubio, an _ eighteen-year-old Italian 
juggler whose skill and timing were quite bril- 
liant. For variety and originality this inter- 
national circus (sixteen different countries were 
represented) gained top marks. 

THESPIS 


Back in Anger, Nigel Dennis’s Cards of Identity, 
and plays by Angus Wilson, Ronald Duncan, 
and Arthur Miller. 

Membership of the English Stage Society is 
open to anyone over the age of eighteen. The 
annual subscription for full members is two 
guineas, and the privileges of membership in- 
clude priority in booking seats for all regular 
performances at the theatre, and the oppor- 
tunity to buy tickets for Sunday performances, 
dress rehearsals, and all special activities. 
Associate members pay a yearly subscription of 
half a guinea, and may buy tickets for dress 
rehearsals and all special activities. 

Further particulars, and application forms 
for membership, may be obtained from the 
Secretary, English Stage Society, Royal Court 
Theatre, Sloane Square, London, S.W. 1. 


ERSEPHONE Steps lightly by 
Before the cave she knows so well, 
And leaves below the vivid sky 


Defiant swords of asphodel 


‘ 
= 


Eleusts 


With smaller flowers of gold and red 
That make the shining goddess weep, 
Remembering how this very bed 
First held her in disastrous sleep, 


From which she woke to see the light 
Obscured by Hades and his lust: 
And then the journey into night, 
The darkness and the smell of dust, 


Down to the starless river swell, 
The royal boat, the silent ride 

Into the monochrome of Hell, 
A hated lover at her side. 


She weeps and hides her blinded head 
In waves of joy at her return 

Here, where no lust invades her bed, 
And no intrusive touches burn. 


But tender winds renew her sight, 
And, bending through the lilac shade, 
She scatters lilies to delight 


A ruined Eleusinian glade. 


Here she will come in autumn hours 

When these great skies have cooled and dimmed, 
To fall asleep among dead flowers 

Until the earth is golden rimmed 


And the same hooves echo again 
Out of the hillside’s deep recess 

As panting Hades brings her pain 
To cancel all her happiness: 


And has done since the world was made, 
Before these ruined bones had breath, 
And men began to cry for aid 
Because they too regretted death. 


PAUL GRIFFIN 
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Shakespeare and the Natural Condition. 
By Georrrey Busu. (Harvard U.P.) Oxford. 


245. 


Unity in Shakespearian Tragedy. By 
Brents Strruinc. (Columbia U.P.) Oxford. 
30s. 


Pericles. Edited by J. C. Maxwe ti. (The 
New Shakespeare.) Cambridge. 15s. 


Shakespeare and the Natural Condition and Unity 
in Shakespearian Tragedy are representative of 
two modes of Shakespeare criticism. The first, 
developed out of a series of lectures, maintains 
the easy, discursive manner of the spoken word 
without becoming thin and superficial ; indeed, 
its one serious fault is an unnecessary display 
of knowledge in a wide range of quotation and 
reference which are not always relevant. At the 
same time, it achieves an acuteness of insight 
which makes it well worth the reading. Mr. 
Bush sees Shakespeare’s comedies and histories 
as sharing the visions held by Bacon and 
Spenser, ‘Bacon’s exploration of things in them- 
selves, Spenser’s vision of a religious con- 
tinuance beyond things’. The comedies bring 
their characters to realize ‘a perfect idea’ of 
themselves; the histories present a vision of 
society moving towards its natural order. Both 
point to a ‘moment of marriage or victory’ 
when the natural order is complete. He regards 
Timon, Othello, Coriolanus as explorations in 
Bacon’s terms of natural character, causes, and 
things in themselves; these are the bleakest 
and most limited of the tragedies. It is in 
Hamlet and King Lear that Shakespeare creates 
a new vision, ‘holding back from certainty’, 
and bringing characters to ‘an extremity of 
natural existence where the readiness is all, 
and where time and what is beyond time come 
together’. Mr. Bush’s book belongs to that 
kind of criticism represented by D. G. James’s 
The Dream of Learning, to which it owes some- 
thing; that is, it seeks to identify the nature of 
Shakespeare’s tragic vision in terms of range, 
of hints beyond the finality of natural causes 
towards a different kind of knowledge, not 
a religious vision, but an ‘endeavour of the 
imagination’. 


Mr. Stirling’s book approaches the same 
problem, but in a very different way. It 
explores various ‘themes’—mostly well-known 
ones—as expressed in recurrent imagery or in 
action in a number of plays: for instance, haste 
in Romeo and Juliet, ritual in Julius Caesar, 
reputation in Othello. The most original essay 
is that on Antony and Cleopatra, where Mr. 
Stirling argues that satire and seriousness are 
balanced against each other, so that the tragic 
stature which the protagonists claim for them- 
selves is deflated, while at the same time a true 
self-awareness develops. In this lies the seed 
of the best insight the book offers, that Shake- 
speare’s heroes establish a ‘false tragic sense’, 
Brutus and Othello in ‘rites of self-justification’, 
Macbeth in incantation—a false sense explicitly 
realized in Antony and Cleopatra, where the 
pretensions of the protagonists are exposed as 
hollow, and rejected as a genuine tragic dignity 
emerges. Mr. Stirling is not so happy in this 
more academic mode as Mr. Bush in his free 
oration; he is constantly troubled by niceties 
of interpretation and imagined objections, and 
his essays are too flat and mechanical to support 
the unifying conclusions he draws at the end. 

Pericles is a particularly difficult play for an 
editor, offering the problems of a bad text, 
disputed authorship, and its relationship to 
George Wilkins’s novel The Painful Adventures 
of Pericles. Mr. Maxwell assembles and dis- 
cusses the results of recent research on the play 
with admirable clarity; and by judiciously 
selecting from corrections made by others and 
adding his own relineations and emendations 
of errors which appear to be compositorial, he 
has provided a very lucid and coherent 
arrangement of the text. The play, he thinks, 
is not of single authorship, and argues that 
Shakespeare probably revised a complete play 
by another author, leaving Acts I and II more 
or less as they stood; this is at best a guess, 
which is all the present lack of evidence permits. 
In a brief critical discussion the play is related 
to the other late plays, and the special appeal 
of its finest scenes is emphasized. This is a good 
but rather austere edition, scholarly and 
accurate, but unlikely to win readers for 
Pericles among the general public. As usual, 
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an excellent stage history is provided by C. B. 
Young. R. A, FOAKES 


Two Elizabethan Writers of Fiction: 
Thomas Nashe and Thomas Deloney. 
By R. G. Howartu. University of Cape 
Town Editorial Board. 


The founders of the English Association, of 
whom I was one, did not anticipate that its 
overseas branches would contribute so largely 
to the development of the cultural unity of the 
Commonwealth, of which this booklet is a 
striking instance. 

Professor Howarth was for some time Presi- 
dent of the Sydney Branch, and in this capacity 
attended the 1951 Annual Meeting and spoke 
at the luncheon. Since then he has been ap- 
pointed Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Cape Town, and under the aus- 
pices of its Editorial Board has produced these 
two essays on Nashe and Deloney. They will 
prove of especial value to those students who 
have not easy access to R. B. McKerrow’s 
Works of Nashe and F. O. Mann’s Works of 
Deloney, to which Professor Howarth pays 
a grateful tribute. 

Nashe’s first independent publication was 
The Anatomy of Absurdity in 1589, in which he 
displays at once his individual lusty style. In 
his Strange News, “1592, defending himself from 
a charge of plagiarism, he could truly reply 
that ‘my vein is of my own begetting and calls 
no man father in England but myself, neither 
Euphues nor Tarlton nor Greene’. Professor 
Howarth recalls that Nashe was involved in 
the Martin Marprelate controversy and in the 
pamphlet war with Gabriel Harvey and his 
brothers. Perhaps a little more might have been 
made of his play acted at Croydon before Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, Summers Last Will and Testa- 
ment, with its allegorical references, which is 
his only surviving dramatic work. His other 
pamphlets which are specially noticed by 
Professor Howarth are Piers Penniless his Sup- 
plication to the Devil, and Christ’s Tears over 
Jerusalem whereunto is Annexed a Comparative 
Admonition to London, 1593, in which he up- 
braids the merchants of the City for their greed 
and corruption. This serious work may be set 
against The Wanton Elegy of the Choice of Valen- 
tines, His last pamphlet was Lenten Stuff, con- 
taining especially a burlesque of Hero and 


Leander. Professor Howarth has reserved for 
separate treatment The Unfortunate Traveller, or 
the Life of Jack Wilton, in which occurs the 
striking tribute to Pietro Aretino beginning ‘It 
was one of the wittiest knaves that ever God 
made .. .’. On this Professor Howarth com- 
ments: ‘It is to my mind one of the finest 
literary characters ever framed.’ Nashe has 
himself been compared to Aretino, and Pro- 
fessor Sir Walter Raleigh has compared him 
to Shakespeare. I agree with Professor Howarth 
that Nashe cannot rival Shakespeare in his 
simultaneous use of humour and terror, but that 
in his tragic episodes he is akin to Webster; 
and this is sufficiently high praise. 


Thomas Deloney stands apart from the other 
Elizabethan novelists in that he was a man of 
the people, the Dickens of his day. His father 
was a silk-weaver in Norwich, and Thomas at 
first followed his occupation. It was as a ballad- 
writer that he made his chief contemporary 
reputation. He selected what he called his 
‘many pleasant songs and pretty poems to 
sundry new notes’ under the title of The 
Garland of Goodwill, 1593. It contained The 
Maiden’s Choice *twixt Age and Youth, beginning 
‘Crabbed Age and Youth cannot live together’, 
which was afterwards ascribed to Shakespeare. 
In Professor Howarth’s view it was financial 
need that drove Deloney to the writing of 
fiction. In the years following 1597 he produced 
Jack of Newbury, The Gentle Craft, and Thomas 
of Reading, all of which are addressed to a 
working audience and no other. In his preface 
to Jack of Newbury he writes: ‘Among all 
manual arts . . . none is more famous for de- 
sert or more beneficial to the commonwealth 
than is the most necessary art of clothing’, and 
his ‘Gentle Craft’ is shoemaking. Thomas of 
Reading is lured to his fate by an innkeeper 
and his wife who resemble a prose Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth, and in all his tales Deloney 
shows himself such a master of dialogue that 
it is strange he never wrote for the stage. 

F. S. BOAS 


The Mask of Keats. By Roserr GiTTINGs. 
Heinemann. 16s. 


Guides and Marshals. By G. RosTREvoR 
Hamitton. Heinemann. 15s. 


Few recent works of literature have attracted 
more attention and general approval than 
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Mr. Gittings’s John Keats: The Living Year. Its 
successor comprises a group of essays, ten in 
number, each with a different dedication, with 
Keats as the unifying factor. One of these 
concerns the heroine of Mr. Gittings’s previous 
book—that Keatsian ‘Dark Lady’, Mrs. Isa- 
bella Jones—and another the genesis of the 
‘Bright Star’ sonnet, also previously touched 
upon; otherwise, he breaks fresh ground. 

All that made his earlier book of such 
compelling interest is present in its sequel. 
Mr. Gittings obviously loves his subject, and, 
equally obviously, is profoundly versed in all 
that concerns him; while to zeal, ingenuity, 
and scholarship is allied intellectual enterprise 
amounting to adventurousness—and in this 
very adventurousness lurks danger, suspected 
in the first volume and explicit in the second. 

Mr. Gittings resembles Sherlock Holmes in 
his method of impressing conclusions upon his 
auditors. It will be recalled how Holmes, from 
a splash of gravel on Watson’s trouser-leg, 
deduced that the latter had visited Welbeck 
Street post office. Ensnared by Holmes’s 
authoritative dogmatism, the reader accepts 
this deduction without demur; only on sub- 
sequent reflection does he realize that one of 
half a dozen post offices would have served 
equally well. So with Mr. Gittings. In the most 
important of these essays, he traces the domi- 
nant influence of Cary’s translation of the 
Inferno on the composition of Hyperion. Princi- 
pally by means of comparing Keats’s heavily 
marked copy of Cary with the text of Hyperion, 
in which several words from the Inferno are 
found, Mr. Gittings feels justified in supplant- 
ing Milton by Dante as the prime influence 
in Keats’s masterpiece. Patiently Mr. Gittings 
drives his points home, and as with Holmes 
his assumption of infallibility disposes—tempo- 
rarily at least—of any doubts the reader may 
entertain as to the soundness of his reasoning. 
Mr. Gittings’s remaining essays induce the 
same immediate conviction, the same ensuing 
dubiety; in his final essay, which deals with 
The Cap and Bells, Mr. Gittings treads the ulti- 
mate tightrope of exegetical hazard, coming 
perilously close to grief. 

To dismiss Mr. Gittings’s conclusions as 
wholly erroneous would be no less presump- 
tuous than absurd; and it must be confessed 
that his daring lends his work an excitement 
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which, in a book of this genre, is as agreeable 
as it is uncommon. 

Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton’s volume of 
essays has a wider range: no less than language 
as a whole, chiefly in respect of the potency of 
words in the realms of logic and imagination. 
Quoting D. G. James’s dictum to the effect 
that all our knowledge shows these two sides, 
the direct and imaginative, prehending indivi- 
dual wholes, he observes: ‘I like the notion of 
a long line stretching from pure imagination 
at one end to pure logic at the other.’ On this 
concept he has formulated his thesis (which, 
for the comfort of the less persevering reader, 
he has condensed into a résumé). 

Like Mr. Gittings, Sir George is a most 
persuasive advocate, and his being a confirmed 
traditionalist in no wise diminishes the rele- 
vance of his arguments to the contemporary 
literary scene. Nevertheless, what attracts one 
most in this book is the manner in which his 
arguments are advanced. Like Mr. Gittings 
again, Sir George is a poet, for whom words 
are a passion. His style is urbane, frequently 
informed by a very pleasant humour, and 
although he disclaims possessing adequate 
scholarship to deal justly with his theme, his 
chapters are studded with a wealth of quota- 
tions from refreshingly diverse sources. 

Naturally, Sir George is at his happiest 
when discussing poetry—his chapter on ‘Ex- 
pressive Words’ is the best in the book—but 
he is scarcely less engaging when he compares 
the prose of Miss Ivy Compton Burnett with 
that of Lewis Carroll. His three concluding 
essays—entitled respectively ‘The English 
Monosyllable’ (which sends one back to Q’s 
Cambridge lecture), ‘Shelley’s “Own” ’, and 
‘No—No More—Nevermore’—first appeared 
in this journal and their resuscitation is to be 
welcomed. RALPH LAWRENCE 


An Introduction to Mistral. By RicHarp 
AvpincTon. Heinemann. 25s. 


In this overdue but unsatisfactory study, 
Mr. Aldington has confused what is essential 
with what is merely relevant. True, neither 
Mistral nor his work can be fully understood 
in vacuo: tradition and provenance are vastly 
important. But Mr. Aldington has adduced 
too many distracting although exquisite pas- 
sages on Provence, as well as too much of 
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himself. The resultant surfeit obscures Mistral 
and quenches reciprocity in the reader. It is 
a pity, because Mr. Aldington obviously has 
information, enthusiasm, and insight. But there 
is a tact of self-effacement as well as one of 
omission; and Mr. Aldington, too familiar with 
his subject to realize when he is swamping the 
reader, becomes self-conscious only to air his 
own prejudices. 

The assiduous reader, unversed in Provengal 
or Mistral, needs to read this book twice: once 
for the atmosphere, the colours, the folk-lore, 
all lovingly but densely set down; once for 
the poet who only occasionally is seen clearly 
and whole. But no amount of rereading will 
confer the flavour of Mistral’s poetry. For Mr. 
Aldington has paraphrased where he might 
have risked translations which, as his few 
renderings attest, he is competent to under- 
take. As it is, his paraphrases of Lou Poémo déu 
Rose (the Rhone epic) and the early idyll 
Miréio fail to show what in Mistral’s verse was 
irreducible to similarities; what sets him 
stylistically apart from Longus or Theocritus 
or Meli the Sicilian, or Satta the Sard. Mr. 
Aldington rightly establishes that, with Mistral, 
‘there is hardly a trace of “literary” influence. 
. . . all is authentic Provengal tradition 
learned at first hand from living witness. . . .’ 
But he is little concerned with style and texture, 
both of which in Mistral are accessible after 
a little scrutiny. Even if the vowel-harmonies 
we invent are inaccurate, it is better to be close 
to the words and their counterpoints than to 
meet in mere précis that earthy fabulist who 
has now been erected into a cult. 


Ah! Caléndo, Caléndo, ounte éi ta douco 
pas? 

Ounte soun li caro risénto 

Dis enfantoun e di jouvénto? 

Ounte éi la man rufo e mouvénto 
Dou viéi que fai la crous dessus lou sant 
repas? 

(Ah! Christmas, Christmas, where is your 
gentle peace? Where are the laughing faces 
of the children and girls? Where is the 
calloused but trembling hand of the old man 
blessing the sacred meal?) 


This way (the but apart), we penetrate Mr. 
Aldington’s jealously guarded arcana, and 
glean something of the viscous, uncouth 
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gentility which was not Mistral’s alone, and 
which is better value than any of the intrusive 
and frequent diatribes which Mr. Aldington, 
like some contumacious elder sure of indul- 
gence, aims at the machine age, and to the 
disregard of Mistral. 

This incorrigibly pastoral poet was also a 
scholar who refined the langue d’oc of his region 
not only into a literary medium, but also into 
a mesh of ironic estrangement. To Mr. Alding- 
ton he represents not the irrecoverable, un- 
alloyed serenity won through exploiting a 
received myth, but almost the last human 
capable of significant verse. But poetry does 
not end: it changes when myths and fashions 
wither; and, in face of eclectic, ambitious 
innovators such as Saint-John Perse, Seferis, 
Hart Crane, and Ungaretti, the shrill jeremiads 
of Mr. Aldington sound, not regional, but pro- 
vincial, which Mistral never was. 

PAUL WEST 


An Anthology of English Prose, 1400- 
1g00. Compiled by Errian James. Cam- 
bridge. 12s. 6d. (School edition, 6s.). 
Records : U.K. price (with purchase tax, 
postage and packing), 13s. each, £20 the 
set of 30; Overseas price (with postage and 
packing), ros. 6d. each, £15. 155. the set of 
30. Tapes, £17 the set (of 10); £1. 145. each 
(post free). 


The Cambridge Press, in co-operation with 
the University and the British Council, has 
just launched a new venture which should 
prove of considerable value to teachers of 
English in schools, as well as to tutors of foreign 
students. Each of the sixty short extracts con- 
tained in Miss James’s anthology, which ranges 
in time from Malory and Sir Thomas More to 
Meredith and Samuel Butler, has been re- 
corded at Cambridge by senior members of 
the University under the expert direction of 
George Rylands. The compiler’s aim has been 
twofold: to see that each side of a record should 
encompass a self-contained episode, descrip- 
tion, or idea; and that the collection as a whole 
should illustrate the infinite ‘variety of style, 
rhythm, and mood to be found in the best of 
English prose over the past five centuries. The 
book and the recordings, used together—the 
printed word springing to life in the spoken— 
will be of immense help in classroom or lecture- 
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room in furthering the appreciation of English 
literature. 

Our rich tradition of religious writing is 
represented by such passages as the celebrated 
eleventh and twelfth chapters of Ecclesiastes, 
by a sermon of Donne, by an extract from 
Urn Burial and another—rather disappointing 
one—from The Pilgrim’s Progress, and Tra- 
herne’s magnificent Third Century from the 
Centuries of Meditations. The historical chroni- 
clers include Clarendon on the death of Mont- 
rose, Gibbon in Chapter XXI of the Decline 
and Fall, and both Burke and Carlyle reflecting 
on the French Revolution. Among the bio- 
graphers (and autobiographers) we have 
Pepys and Aubrey, Boswell, Hazlitt on his first 
meeting with Wordsworth, and Keats in his 
famous letter to Woodhouse on the poetic 
character (that ‘has as much delight in con- 
ceiving an Iago as an Imogen’). Among the 
critics are Sidney and Dryden on poetry, 
Johnson on Milton, and Coleridge on The 
Lyrical Ballads; while the essays include Bacon’s 
‘Of Truth’, Spectator papers by Addison and 
Steele, and Lamb’s reflections on some of the 
old actors. There is a generous selection from 
the novelists—from Richardson and Fielding, 
Smollett and Sterne, through extracts from 
Emma, the Brontés, Pickwick and Vanity Fair to 
Through the Looking Glass and Treasure Island. 

This should be sufficient to indicate the scope 
and variety of this excellently representative 
selection. There seems to be no important 
or obvious omission; and if there is nothing 
to surprise, that was not in any case the aim 
of the anthology. The second half of the book 
consists of a practical commentary on each of 
the extracts and its author—setting the former 
in its context of the whole work from which it 
is taken, and the latter against the background 
of his or her age. 

The standard of the recordings is high, 
although inevitably it varies a little. Some 
suffer from the need on the one hand to pre- 
serve the essential unity of the extract, and 
on the other to get it on to a single side of a 
twelve-inch record. Thus the joyous yet sonor- 
ous cadences of Traherne are far too rushed 
when taken at the prescribed 78 r.p.m.; the 
passage comes over far better if the timing is 
adjusted to 74. Especially successful are the 
renderings of Burke’s reflections on the French 
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Revolution, of the passage describing Tess, 
flushed with sleep, coming down to meet Angel 
Clare, and that giving us Mrs. Tulliver and 
Aunt Pullet discussing the merits of a bonnet. 
MARGARET WILLY 


Ulisse: an Italian Review of International 
Culture. Edited by Maria Luisa AsTALDI. 
No. xxiii, Spring-Summer 1956, devoted 
to the subject of England Today. Sansoni, 
Florence. L. 700. 


In sending this number of Ulisse to English 
the editor expresses the hope that it will be 
‘a valuable contribution to the right under- 
standing of your country in Italy’. She herself 
prefaces the number by a human and amusing 
introduction in which she touches on some of 
the features which have puzzled foreigners 
visiting England since the days of Julius 
Caesar. She ends by saying: ‘It is more difficult 
to draw a picture of this country than of any 
other. We have only tried in this volume to 
indicate some of the salient characteristics, the 
typical problems of English life today . . . to aid 
Italians in their understanding of this people.’ 

The articles contained in the book cover 
many facets of English life, social, political, 
religious, and so on. For the purpose of this 
review, however, we propose only to deal with 
the literary and linguistic articles, which fall 
within the scope of English—the authors of 
which are for the most part Italians, while 
many of the sections dealing with non-literary 
subjects are by Englishmen. Naturally the 
views expressed by Italians are more interesting 
to the English reader. 

The first article, ‘The British Paradox’, by 
Aldo Garosci, shows a wider understanding of 
our inconsistencies than many of us possess: 
he ends his friendly appraisal by suggesting 
that nowadays it may be more appropriately 
said of us that we are ‘not angels, but Angles’. 

Mario Praz—Reader in English Language 
and Literature in the University of Rome— 
contributes a fine comprehensive survey of the 
relationship between the English and conti- 
nental languages from the earliest times to the 
present day, tracing the fluctuating influences 
which followed the political and dynastic 
upheavals of history. This might well be 
translated as an English student’s guide to the 
development of his own language. 
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The section on ‘Literature after the Second 
World War’ is divided into articles on Poetry, 
the Novel, and ‘Tradition and Narrative’. 
Carlo Izzo, of the University of Bologna, who 
writes the article on poetry, points out the 
difficulty of differentiating between English 
and American poetry in the post-war era, 
especially in view of the fact that the two chief 
figures who set the poetic tradition between 
the wars were T. S. Eliot, an American citizen 
who has become English, and W. H. Auden, 
an Englishman who has assumed American 
nationality. 

There is also an amusing section on ‘Non- 
sense and Limericks’. 

Professor Cesare Foligno, of the University 
of Naples, writes of ‘English Universities and 
Cultural Institutions’, of which he obviously 
has considerable knowledge, and it is interest- 
ing to note his approval of the important place 
given in our universities to sports and games. 


He gives a vividly detailed description of a 
game of pilla ovale—‘the oval ball’—highly com- 
mending the courage and endurance of the 
young men who take part in it. 

An article on ‘The Expansion of the English 
Language and Literature after the War’ is con- 
tributed by Professor Cesare Giulio Cecione, 
of the University of Arkansas. He is interesting 
as giving a view of the subject from the other 
side of the Atlantic, though he denies that there 
is any wide divergence between English and 
American literature. He also stresses the point 
that English has been spread all over the world 
during the last twenty years by the English- 
speaking armies of occupation, who even after 
their departure have left behind them an inter- 
est in our language and literature. 

The volume is packed with interest for the 
English reader, and many of the articles would 
well repay translating and including in some 
English periodical. CICELY BOAS 


Church Restorer: 18th Century 


‘If you would see his monument, look around you’ 


TRANGER, pause here, lest as these aisles you pace, 


You bring dishonour to th’ illustrious race. 
Lo! where you walk some fearless Warrior trod, 
Or mitr’d Bishop wing’d his pray’r to God. 
And when they died, by Time or Care oppress’d, 
This Temple drew them to her stony breast. 


Therefore gaze round, ’neath lofty arches stray, 
And scan each nook for Trophies of decay. 
Though warlike Son lie coffin’d now with Sire, 
Though flesh ecclesiastical expire, 

Yet marbl’d tomb, which pious orphans raise, 
Shall hold their Fame and all their Virtues praise. 


Below the Tow’r—let Homage be your guide— 
Stands one such monument to filial pride. 

One hand on skull, the other laid on plough, 
There stands a man of mild and copious brow, 
Three Mourners round his sandall’d feet appear, 
While Angels waft him to the Heav’nly sphere. 
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Stranger, pause long, nor scorn to staunch your eyes, as 
For neath this bier the mighty Thompson lies. p 
Ere God to Man lent that ingenious brain a 
a All was confusion in His holy fane; b 
Which Thompson, arm’d with Mathematics, saw, 
And with a shout proclaim’d the rule of Law. si 
From right to left, and left to right he cast : 
These stone effusions of th’ unletter’d Past; ‘a 
: And rousing inmates from their long repose, a 


Replac’d them neatly in recumbent rows. c 
What though one’s shinbones found another’s knees: L 
No room for Sentiment when Art decrees. . 


Some tombs too high, their finials he refin’d; y 
For those too low, a pedestal design’d; 7 
Until he fashion’d, like Procrustes old, 
Their crude proportions to a common mould. 
Those worthless, on the rural poor bestow’d, 
Became a trough, or deckt some swain’s abode. 


Next, to the tablets Thompson turn’d his gaze, 
The scattered relics of less barb’rous days. 
s Stern Symmetry obey’d her master’s call, 
# And equidistant plac’d them on the wall. 
ta Brasses he banish’d to th’ adjacent aisles, 
“ The chancel pav’d with rich Italian tiles. 


So from resplendent floor to fretted vault, 

No monument withstood his fierce assault; 
But each discordant part he did enrol, 

And wedded all in one harmonious whole. 
Like th’ Almighty, His creation o’er, 

Reason now reign’d where Chaos rul’d before. 


CLIVE SANSOM 


as 
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T is fitting that Professor Auden’s Making, 
Knowing, and Judging (the text of his Oxford 
Inaugural Lecture) should head my list, for it 
is concerned with the art and craft of poetry 
and, more particularly, with the development 
of the young poet’s critical faculties. The 
emphasis is upon poetry as a craft, and upon 
the training of the poet as a period of appren- 
ticeship during which he must stock his mind 


with thoughts and images on which he may 
be able to draw at a later stage in his career. 
Yet the poet has certain advantages over other 
apprentices. As Professor Auden observes, 
though the Master gives neither instruction 
nor criticism, ‘the apprentice can choose any 
Master he likes, alive or dead, the Master is 
available at any hour of the day or night’, and 
‘lessons are all for free’. Witty and entertaining 
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as it is, the lecture contains some thought- 
provoking, if controversial, ideas and excellent 
advice to the would-be poet. 

G. S. Fraser’s anthology, Poetry Now, has 
been selected from the work of British poets 
who have emerged during the last fifteen or 
sixteen years, so that one would not expect to 
find many really outstanding poems in the 
volume; but one would expect it to be lively 
and stimulating, at least. In this respect it is 
a little disappointing, despite the admirable 
contributions by such poets as Kingsley Amis, 
Lawrence Durrell, W. S. Graham, and Philip 
Larkin. Admittedly, the general standard of 
technical competence is high, but most of the 
younger contributors seem to be afraid of 
committing themselves in any way, and as a 
result dullness and a flat, negative tone are 
forced upon the collection as a whole. One can 
hardly accept Mr. Fraser’s statement that it is 
not a ‘programme’ anthology, for so far as the 
younger poets are concerned, it is obviously 
weighted in favour of a particular group of 
poets (known as “The Movement’) who are 
reputed to have served their apprenticeship to 
William Empson and who have monopolized 
the limelight for the last two years. This may 
account for the fact that, in Mr. Fraser’s own 
words, ‘the most assured level of accomplish- 
ment seems... to be rather that of wit or fancy 
or sensitive description than that of profound 
or soaring imagination’. It is distinctly notice- 
able that the more imaginative poets who have 
been included (i.e. J. C. Hall, Michael Ham- 
burger, Norman Nicholson, David Wright, 
&c.) are not represented by their best work; 
and though space has been found for seventy- 
four poets, the omissions are surprising and 
indicative of the editor’s personal taste. 

Most of these young poets who pride them- 
selves upon their care for form and craftsman- 
ship could learn a great deal from Lawrence 
Durrell, who, unashamedly romantic in outlook 
and approach, is a first-rate craftsman and 
manages to satisfy both the intellect and the 
emotions. His book, Selected Poems, in which 
he has given preference to his earlier work, is 
divided into five sections—lyrics, biographies 
of real or imaginary people, poems about 
particular landscapes, ballads, and, finally, 
two longer poems for which he has claimed 
‘the merit of formal completeness if nothing 
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else’. It should, therefore, have a wide appeal 
to different types of reader. Ranging from the 
tenderness of To Pingkii, Asleep to the irony of 
On First looking into Loeb’s Horace and the 
exuberant humour of A Ballad of the Good Lord 
Nelson, to say nothing of the landscape poems 
which create their own subtle atmospheres, 
this book contains something for everyone. 
Nevertheless, it is a modest selection for so 
rich a poet, and as several of Mr. Durrell’s 
best poems have been excluded, one can only 
assume that the author made his selection with 
an eye to variety and balance; and in this he 
has been extremely successful. 

The keynote of Sequences, Siegfried Sassoon’s 
latest volume, is to be found in a poem 
appropriately entitled Ultimate Values: 


The hour grows late, and I outlive my 
friends, 

Remaining, since I must, with memoried 
mind 

That for consolement deepeningly depends 

On hoarded time, enriched and redesigned. 


Memories and awareness of the past inform 
most of these poems with a philosophical 
mellowness wrung from experience. Now some- 
what bewildered by the atomic age in which 
we live, yet steadfast in his religious faith, 
Mr. Sassoon turns with obvious relief to watch 
a coal-tit in a tree or to observe how ‘in its old 
unintellectual way, / The first real day of 
Spring’ suddenly makes its appearance. 
Kathleen Nott adopts a much tougher atti- 
tude to life, landscape, and personal relation- 
ships, though at times her circumlocutory 
sentences and rambling constructions obscure 
what she is trying to communicate. Where Mr. 
Sassoon receives ‘heavenly-minded messages’ 
from his contact with Nature, Miss Nott keeps 
her heels planted firmly in the earth and lets 
her imagination weave conceptual patterns 
only around what she actually sees, hears, and 
touches, professing to discover nothing more 
transcendental than the peace that is already 
gone, ‘the calm that is always past’. The title 
of her book refers to her Swedish landscape 
poems, and she is certainly at her best when the 
external scene, rather than metaphysical specu- 
lation about love, stimulates her poetic activity : 


The island came out of the mist as it came 
most probably out of time: unforeseen, late, 
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and long after the mainland had limited 

the customs of strangeness. And first, gulls, 

great fragments, 

larger than ours, or life, lift 

over the vague and sidling ripples tardy as if 
dying, 

their curves to the emptied horizon; 

staring like china. 


Although the poems in From a Foreign Shore 
were written in Mexico City, they might— 
except for the few opening poems with a 
specifically Mexican background—have come 
from any shore. They are not less interesting 
for that. If I may hazard a guess, I would say 
that the author, Anthony Hull, is a young man 
in love with words and almost bursting with 
ideas and feelings about things, for he is 
inclined to be prodigal in his use of imagery 
and rushes in upon any theme, however 
ambitious, that appeals to his idealistic point 
of view. His hit-or-miss images are sometimes 
extraordinarily apt, and sometimes so imprecise 
as to blur his meaning, and occasional mixed 
metaphors (such as ‘where arm-thrusts of new 
angles creep’) confuse the reader. Yet Mr. Hull 
has a vigorous style and an excellent sense of 
rhythm which will prove valuable to him when 
he has acquired more control over his material. 

The Trial of Thomas Cranmer, by Anne Ridler, 
and Fire in Heaven, by Dannie Abse, are verse- 
plays, and at first glance they would seem to 
have little in common. Yet though the former 
is based on the historical facts surrounding 
Cranmer’s last years and martyrdom four 
centuries ago, and the latter is an imaginative 
presentation of a contemporary problem, both 
obtain their dramatic effects by concentrating 
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upon the same type of mental torment. In each 
case the protagonist is compelled by circum- 
stances beyond his control to a line of action 
diametrically opposed to his cherished beliefs, 
and the necessary building up of tension is 
achieved by introducing factors, first on one 
side and then on the other, which intensify this 
inner conflict. If Mrs. Ridler has the advantage 
of a compact and formal structure within which 
to manipulate her characters, Dr. Abse is more 
successful in exploiting the potentialities of 
poetic language. HOWARD SERGEANT 
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Temper 


— I must dissimulate: 
Avoid not only evil but its show. 

What black surge in my heart heaves to and fro, 
Till, like some vulgar, unregenerate 
Oath-spitter, I could fume and fulminate, 

Could vomit spleen at friends? Satan, below! 

I must not let this vileness overflow, 
Or with a hint reveal my inner state. 


Vented, a mood may have stark honesty. 
But truth lies deeper, in the normal aim, 
Which—long as lapses bring a private shame— 
Demands we publicly own virtue’s writ, 
Still wear her cloak. If that’s hypocrisy, 
God give me strength to play the hypocrite. 


GILBERT THOMAS 


Recent Reading 


HE Butcher-and-Lang school of translation, 

with its echoes of the Authorized Version 
and its slightly self-conscious archaism, has 
fallen out of favour. A clipped, colloquial style 
now seeks to bring the heroic figures of the 
ancient world nearer to the contemporary 
reader: but is there not a danger that some 
essential magic may thus be lost—a magic we 
can ill afford to lose? 

This question is inspired by a new English 
version of the saga of the famous Icelandic 
hero Njal by C. F. Bayerschmidt and L. M. 
Hollander. The stately prose of Professor 
Tolkien can persuade many of us to follow 
almost seriously the epic adventures of charac- 
ters whose names often verge on the comic; 
but it is more difficult to contemplate with 
appropriate gravity the deeds and disasters 
of Mord Fiddle, Lambi, and Glum when they 
are related in casual, conversational English, 
often with an American twang. ‘Father’, 
remarks one hero, ‘is probably dead now.’ 
Father’s death, itself a tragedy in the true 
heroic manner, at once loses its tragic impact. 
It is as if the harp of the skald had been 
exchanged for a ukulele. 


Intercepted Post, ably edited by Donald 
Nicholas (the biographer of ‘Mr. Secretary 
Nicholas’), supplements the researches of that 
industrious brother and sister, Alistair and 
Henrietta Tayler, who added so much to our 
knowledge of the byways of Scottish history 
in the eighteenth century. Here we are given 
sudden glimpses of real men and women, seen 
as if through a narrow but highly illuminated 
window in the wall of a great, darkling house. 
Here is Prince Charlie, ‘a charming creature’, 
winning hearts in Edinburgh; here is the Duke 
of Cumberland blustering before the walls of 
Carlisle and swearing that he will ‘give no 
quarter’ to those within; here is a young lady 
(nameless) who wishes she might have been 
one of the ladies who ‘oprest the P .. . to kiss 
them’; she herself ‘would have had great joy 
so to do’. The number of reprieves recorded is 
pleasantly unexpected. One would like to hear 
more about the Aberdonian seafarer who, after 
being condemned to death, was transported 
to Antigua. 

It was a happy thought on the part of J. O. 
Bartley, lecturer in English at the University 
College of Swansea, to devote a detailed study 
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to the Irish, Scottish, and Welsh characters 
in English plays before 1800. Teague, Shenkin 
and Sawney have all been maltreated on the 
London stage, for, as the author points out, 
where there. is strong emphasis on national 
mannerisms a tradition is created which tends 
to farce rather than to comedy—especially as 
royal or noble personages are automatically 
co-opted as members of the English ruling 
class. Everyone will think at once of the three 
national types sketched by Shakespeare in 
Henry V, where his almost affectionate handling 
of Fluellen has suggested to some scholars that 
he had Welsh blood in his own veins. No such 
theory is advanced here, but there are many 
others no less attractive: for example, that 
though the scene of She Stoops to Conquer is laid 
in England all the dramatis personae are in 
essence Irish. 

John Jackson’s Treatise on Wood Engraving 
(1839) has long been consigned to oblivion, 
but the section dealing with Thomas Bewick 
deserves a better fate. The Signet Press of 
Greenock has reprinted it, with appropriate 
illustrations, in aid of the St. Bride Printing 
Library Fund. It is perhaps a pity that the 
famous Birds should be represented only by 
a solitary feather; but what a wonderful 
feather it is, and how well it suggests the colour 
and texture of the thing itself! 

The English have always been prone to 
acute periodical attacks of xenomania; when 
it was not France, it was Italy; when it was not 
Norway, it was Muscovy. Gilbert Phelps has 
called his stimulating little book The Russian 
Novel in English Fiction, but he is really con- 
cerned with the influence of the Russian novel 
on the English novelists. The chapter on 
Turgenev at Six Mile Bottom is particularly 
good, though somewhat surprisingly it contains 
no reference to the associations of the place 
with Byron, the best-known British poet in 
‘foreign parts’ during the nineteenth century. 
And, though it occurs in a play and not in 
a novel, one misses the ecstatic cry of Joxer 
Dayly in Juno and the Paycock that Elizabeth or the 
Exiles of Siberia ‘is a darlin’ book, a darlin’ book.’ 

During the last three decades the Victorians 
have been by turns derided and neglected. The 
term itself acquired a pejorative sense. As 
regards fiction we have been invited to believe 
that all the heroines were of wax and all the 


heroes of wood. Now the inevitable pendulum- 
swing begins. It is conceded that in the novels 
written and read by our grandparents and 
great-grandparents there were characters who, 
even if only intermittently convincing, showed 
the form and pressure of the age well enough 
to acquire some historical relevance. Dr. 
Patricia Thomson has devoted to the Victorian 
heroine a study for which it is justly claimed 
on the dust-jacket that it is ‘diverting as well 
as instructive’. Some of the most instructive 
chapters are precisely those which no Victorian 
heroine would have been permitted to read. It 
should be remembered, however, that one 
typically austere and aloof spinster of the 
period, Christina Rossetti, became an associate 
sister of the House of Charity at Highgate. If 
Dr. Thomson had included poetical heroines 
in her gallery, she might have found two in 
Christina, more than two in Dante Gabriel, 
and one, at least, in Tom Hood, to set beside 
Dickens’s Martha and Thackeray’s Becky 
Sharp. 

There are many astringent strokes of wit: for 
example, the definition of Thackeray’s ideal 
state of matrimony as ‘something between a 
harem and a shrine’; the dismissal of Dickens’s 
heroines (except Estella) as ‘so many pale pink 
blancmanges’; and the summing-up of The 
Angel in the House as ‘that gentlemanly exalta- 
tion of wedded bliss’. There are some curious 
blanks in the bibliography; one looks in vain 
for Bea Howe’s Galaxy of Governesses, and 
Victorian Best-Seller, by Alicia C. Percival and 
Margaret Mare. 

By an easy transition we pass to The Angel in 
the House and to Coventry Patmore, whose 
latest biographer, E. J. Oliver, has been able 
to resist the temptation to insert ‘elegant 
extracts’ designed to amuse rather than to 
impress. The psychological and_ theological 
stages of Patmore’s pilgrimage as poet, husband, 
and father have seldom been more faithfully 
followed, and the modern reader will not like 
the book less because theology obtrudes itself 
only when it illustrates the writhings of the 
intellect rather than the struggles of the heart. 
Whether Patmore enjoys ‘solid fame’ among 
the poets of the last century cannot be estab- 
lished until the double assault of fleeting time 
and changing taste has tested the solidity; but 
he is perennially fascinating as a person. 
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In Theatre: 1955-6 Ivor Brown remarks that 
‘those who are always eager to bury the English 
theatre were still crying, “This way to the 
tomb”; but the supposed corpse, as usual, 
refused to recognize the onset of rigor mortis’. 
It was none the less a slightly depressing twelve 
months, with the accent on squalor, disillusion- 
ment, and dementia. Perhaps its least depressing 
feature was the obstinate viability of Shake- 
speare, a playwright whose squalor is hearty 
rather than heart-breaking, whose disillusion- 
ment never endures, and whose dementia 
spills over into immortal poetry. This vivid 
survey, reinforced by contributions from 
William Douglas Home, Sir Ralph Richard- 
son, Thomas Quinn Curtis, and Henry Sherek, 
will make a twofold appeal: first, to those 
readers who have savoured Ivor Brown’s 
theatrical critiques as they appeared, and enjoy 
a second encounter; secondly, and perhaps 
with greater force, to those who, having been 
unable to ‘play-go’ as often as they might have 
wished, will now feel as if in the year under 
review they were not as much cut off from the 
delights of play-going as they had gloomily 
imagined themselves to be. 

Augustine Birrell records that an elderly 
lady said to him after first reading Borrow, 
‘I feel as if I had been gesticulating violently 
for the space of two hours.’ A rather similar 
effect may be produced in some readers of 
John Alexander Chapman’s Critical Papers, 
which have a certain Borrovian energy, and 
constantly provoke either friendly dissent or 
emphatic agreement. He swings from Aristotle 
to T. S. Eliot, from the Hebrew prophets to 
Rilke; he adopts to good purpose Bradley’s 
technique of treating Shakespeare’s characters 
as three-dimensional realities: and he leaves 
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with us the picture of himself using Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets as marching measures ‘along 
the roads that take one from Simla to the 
eternal snows’. D. M.S. 
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Evening on the Shore 


LL minutes come to this one time; 

All mountains climb to this white peak— 
The evening hush, and the land grown dim, 
The distant isles and the silent tide 
Rising in hearts and the marshland creeks, 
Where the curlews’ cry startles waiting thoughts. 


The sound is still which betrays the world, 
And the voice of God is too plain, too plain 


To be overlooked or to stay unheard. 
The voice of God is in marsh and bird, 
The still frail harebell, the silver Wain, 
In the fading sky, or the swinging moon. 


And the breath that is hushed bursts in our throats, 
And the moment knocks like the rising boats 

On the dark and vanishing harbour wall. 

And all this world at the island’s end 

Is a silent shell in which we stand 

And feel, and suffer the ultimate pain 

Of the knowledge we have and must lose again. 


JOAN FORMAN 


Reprints, New Editions, Books of 
Reference, and Recent Periodicals 


AN outstanding reference book this time is the third, 
revised edition of The Oxford Companion to American 
Literature, by James D. Hart (Oxford, 60s.). Since 
the last revision, eight years ago, new authors have 
come forward and previously established ones 
written further significant books. To include these 
the present edition has added eighty new entries, 
and substantially changed 480 of the former ones. 
The volume is arranged alphabetically, and gives 
short biographies and bibliographies of American 
authors, with an indication of the style and subject- 
matter of their work. There are summaries of the 
most important novels, poems, and plays, historical 
outlines of literary movements, and such miscel- 
laneous information about writing in America today 
as notes on literary societies, magazines, and literary 
awards. This is a reference guide to the world of books 


across the Atlantic as satisfyingly comprehensive as 
Sir Paul Harvey’s companion volume to English 
literature. 

It is twenty-eight years since the first appearance 
of A. C. Ward’s Twentieth-Century Literature. A second 
edition in 1940 brought the volume up to that date; 
and in this third—and final—revision (Methuen, 
16s.) the author has made further modifications of 
opinion and included additional comments to cover 
the decade of English writing up to 1950. While 
certain verdicts are question-begging—such as that 
on the novels of Graham Greene—and there is 
sometimes a lack of balance—P. G. Wodehouse gets 
fifteen lines to Orwell’s four—this continues to be 
a useful short guide to the poetry, drama, novels, 
and other literature of the first half of the twentieth 
century. 
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Reprints, New Editions, Books of Reference, and Recent Periodicals 


All Keats’s poetry is contained in the new edition, 
entirely reset, of John Keats: Poetical Works in the 
Oxford Editions of Standard Authors (Oxford, 
125. 6d.). Edited by Dr. H. W. Garrod, this replaces 
the Buxton Forman edition first published in 1908, 
and many times reprinted since. In the light of later 
research Dr. Garrod has revised the chronology of 
Keats’s life, re-ordered the poems, and in his critical 
introduction offers comments on various textual 
problems. The editor has also included Keats’s little- 
known fragment Gripus, from Woodhouse’s book of 
transcripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library. 

The latest addition to the handsome New Oxford 
Illustrated Dickens is Christmas Stories (Oxford, 
12s. 6d.). These tales, illustrated by fourteen con- 
temporary engravings, ave taken from Household 
Words and All the Year Round. There is a rich variety 
of mood—from the high-spirited family-Christmas 
and ghost stories to those of the angry campaigner 
against social injustice, as in WNobody’s Story. As 
Margaret Lane observes in her excellent Intro- 
duction, these are ‘part of the overflow of that 
volcanic vitality which neither life nor works was 
able to exhaust’. 

Two welcome issues in the World’s Classics, both 
published for the first time towards the end of last 
year at 65. each (Oxford), are Modern English Short 
Stories: Second Series, selected by Derek Hudson, 
and Undertones of War, by Edmund Blunden. Mr. 
Blunden’s reminiscences of the First World War 
—an account of the horrors of trench warfare 
which is illuminated by a poet’s sensibility and the 
writer’s compassion for the fighting man—needs 
no introduction here. Time has confirmed Arnold 
Bennett’s prophecy that the book would become a 
classic. The short-story anthology is admirably repre- 
sentative: ranging from the work of such veterans 
as Maugham and C. S. Forester, H. E. Bates and 
Graham Greene, to that of younger and lesser-known 
writers like A. L. Barker and Nigel Kneale. It is 
notable how many successful practitioners in this 
medium are women. Elizabeth Bowen, Rosamond 
Lehmann, and Clemence Dane are here; Virginia 
Woolf with a delicately malicious piece about a 
duchess and a jeweller; and Frances Towers with 
the exquisite story The Little Willow, from her post- 
humous volume Tea with Mr. Rochester. 

A new edition of James Thomson’s The Castle of 
Indolence has recently been issued by Hong Kong 
University Press (available in this country from the 
Oxford Press at 12s. 6d.), edited by Alec M. Hardie 
and with a biographical introduction to the poet by 
Edmund Blunden. With its glossary, general notes 
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and those on the poem’s similes, stanza, and metre, 
the edition is especially designed for the student. 

Joyce Cary is by common consent among our fore- 
most present-day novelists. Admirers of his work will 
be glad to hear that one of his best novels, A Fearful 
Joy, which first appeared in a Penguin edition in 
1955; is once again available at 35. 6d. 

The third edition of How to Increase Reading Ability, 
by Albert J. Harris (Longmans, 35s.), has been 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. This is a most 
comprehensive and wide-ranging survey, including 
chapters on such aspects as individual and group 
instruction in reading, exploring the causes of 
reading difficulties, overcoming difficulties in word 
recognition, developing understanding in reading, 
and fostering reading interests and tastes. There is 
much material—including the many practical 
examples and illustrations, and a graded list of books 
for remedial reading—of interest and help for both 
the training and the practising teacher. 

From the University of Toronto comes a revised 
edition of The Undergraduate Essay, prepared for the 
Department of English, University College, Toronto, 
by R. S. Harris, R. L. McDougall, and E. Rhodes 
(Oxford: Toronto U.P., 1os.). Six specimen essays 
are included, followed by a practical commentary on 
the planning of the essay and a consideration of such 
aspects as the paragraph, the sentence, punctua- 
tion, and diction. Another interesting educational 
publication from across the Atlantic is The Major in 
English, a collection of essays describing the practices 
of college English departments in Arkansas. The 
pamphlet, sponsored by a committee of the Arkansas 
Experiment in Teacher Education, is intended for 
teachers of English in high schools and colleges in 
the state; but it is of interest to a wider audience— 
especially such sections as ‘Three Ways of Teaching 
a Literary Work’—for the light it sheds on teaching 
methods and higher education in the United 
States. 

A Reader’s Guide to Rudyard Kipling’s Fust So Stories, 
compiled by R. E. Harbord and obtainable at 
2s. 6d. from Spring Grange Private Press, Wood 
End, Ardeley, Stevenage, Herts., is hoped to be the 
forerunner of a series of annotated guides to various 
allusions in Kipling’s works which may be obscure 
to the ordinary reader today. 

Periodicals received since our last issue include 
the Autumn 1956 numbers of The Dumasian, with a 
leading article on ‘Dumas and the Detective Novel’, 
of Modern Fiction Studies (a special William Faulkner 
number), of Sagitta, and Etudes Anglaises for July— 
September and for October-December. 
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Barrow Boy 


HE scene, which for a master’s pencil waits, 
i is ropes my thick tongue, and urchin-like 
fingers its nose at my vocabulary: 
Piled high behind the lividness of plums 
shine oranges in tiers, a vivid frame 
for claret, puce and dull-reflected red, 
the dapple of voluptuous pears, 
close neighboured to the apple’s two-faced blush, 
the chestnut’s russet and the squab grape’s bloom. 


How can I from my palette choose right words 
to picture innocence exploited so, 
as there she stands, good money in her hand, 
plainly a country girl, fresh to the ways 
of city life—blind to the foxy eye 
that sums her up with one brief, careless glance; 
the flash of cunning, practised fingers, 
darting with swift and certain guile behind 
the bright facade so temptingly arranged, 
to fill with trash the lightly twisted bag 
which she, from modesty, will not return? 


RAY GOWLAND 


For the Classroom 


Anthologies 
Adventurers All, edited by A. G. Hucues and E. W. 
ParKER. Heritage of Books Series. Longmans. 
55. 10d. (limp cloth). 


Drama 


A Shorter Shakespeare, edited by Henry S. Taytor. 
Henry IV: Part I, Macbeth, A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Twelfth Night. Ginn. 2s. 6d. each (limp 
cloth). 

She Stoops to Conquer, by OLIVER Go.psmitH. Edited 
by G. G. Urwin. U.L.P. 45. 6d. 


Poetry 
In Memoriam, by AtFrrep TeENNyson. Edited by 
MicHaet Davis. Scholar’s Library. Macmillan. 
45. 
Prose 
Children’s Book of Spanish Saints, by Hucu Ross 
Wituiamson. Harrap. 2s. 3d. (limp cloth). 
Nine Modern Stories, by ARNOLD BENNETT, JOHN 
Bucuan, H. G. WELts, &c. Pilot Series. U.L.P. 
4s. (limp cloth) ; 4s. gd. (cloth boards). 


Northanger Abbey, by JANE AusTEN. Edited by K. M. 
Loss. London English Literature Series. U.L.P. 
6s. 

Shorter Classics, edited by M. W. and G. Tuomas. 
Gulliver’s Travels; Robinson Crusoe; Tom Sawyer. 
Ginn. 55. each. 


Teaching of English 


An Advanced English Reader, by THomas WALTON. 
Longmans. 9s. 

Oxford Progressive English for Adult Learners, by A. S. 
Hornsy. Book 3: 7s. 6d. (cloth boards); 6s. 
(manilla). Book 3, Teacher’s Handbook: 4s. 
Oxford. 

Understanding English, Book I, by W. T. CUNNINGHAM. 
With Teacher’s Answer Book. Arnold. 8s. 

Vocabulary Exercises for Fourth-Year Juniors, by N. G. 
Fitmore. Harrap. 2s. 6d. (limp cloth). 

Write Away ! Books I and II, by Httpa Harc-Brown 
and ZitLAH WALTHEW. A Junior English Com- 
position Course. Harrap. 3s. 6d. each (limp 
cloth). 
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The Graven Image 


REATION is an evil thing, 

For life released is arrogance 
And spurns the dark that gave it birth. 
The clay defies the potter’s thumb, 
The fruit grows big in the flower’s death, 
God creates man who denies his God. 


With loving hands I have shaped and smoothed 
Till sand-rippled line and curve of wood 

Trace out my will. 

But life bestowed is power granted. 

Sinister, dark, my carved god sits 

And broods on secrets I cannot share, 

While still I cry, ‘Deliver me.’ 

So I am faced with my graven image. 

So I confront the work of my hands. 

The feather-light ash to the tongue is bitter, 
Bitter and wry-mouthed the shame that whispers 
That I bowed, and still bow, to the stock of a tree. 


I have made you and, making you, I loved, 


And to my own destruction moved. 


SHEILA M. SMITH 


Selected List of Recent Books 


A Fifteenth-Century School Book. Edited by W1LL1AM 
Netson from a Manuscript in the British 
Museum (MS. Arundel 249). Oxford (Claren- 
don Press). 25. 

A History of Western Literature. By J. M. Couen. 
Penguin. 3s. 6d. 

Adonis and Alphabet, and Other Essays. By Aupous 
Huxtey. Chatto. 18s. 

An Introduction to the French Poets. By GEOFFREY 
BRERETON. Methuen. 25s. 

Aristotle’s Poetics. By Humpury House. Hart-Davis. 
gs. 6d. 

Arrows of Desire. By Witt1am Gaunt. A Study of 
William Blake and His Romantic World. Museum 
Press. 215. 

Bibliography of Studies in Victorian Literature. Edited 
by Austin Wricut. Urbana: Illinois U.P. $5. 
Bronté Society Transactions. Part 66, Vol. 13, No. 1. 

Bradford: The Society. 7s. 6d. (paper). 

Byron and Goethe. By E. M. But er. Bowes. 30s. 

Comprehensive Education: A New Approach. By Rosin 
Pep.ey. Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 


Freedom and Education. By Joun Curistiz. Epworth. 
2s. 6d. (paper). 

Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins, including his 
Correspondence with Coventry Patmore. Edited by 
Assort. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. Oxford. £2. 10s. 

G. M.: Memories of George Moore. By Nancy CuNaRD. 
Hart-Davis. 255. 

George Moore : A Reconsideration. By MALCOLM Brown. 
Seattle: Washington U.P. $4.50. 

Guides and Marshals. By GEoRGE RostREVOR HAMIL- 
TON. Heinemann. 15s. 

Hungarian Prose and Verse. Compiled by G. F. 
Cusuinc. Athlone Press. 10s. 6d. 

John Fletcher. By Sir Tuomas Oxford 
(Clarendon Press). 2s. 6d. (paper). 

Leicester: Patron of Letters. By ELEANOR ROSENBERG. 
Oxford (Columbia U.P.). £2. 2s. 

Lorca and the Spanish Tradition. By J. B. TREND. 
Blackwell. 25s. 

Modern English and American Poetry. By MARGARET 
Watts. 215. 
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More Nineteenth-Century Studies. By Bast. 
Chatto. 21s. 

Njal’s Saga. Trans. from the Old Icelandic and 
edited by Cart F. Bayerscumipt and Lee M. 
Allen & Unwin. 30s. 

Organiz’d Innocence. By MarGareT Rupp. The Story 
of Blake’s Prophetic Books. Routledge. gos. 

Penguin Classics. AEscHyYLUs: Oresteian Trilogy: Aga- 
memnon, The Choephori, The Eumenides. Trans. 
by 2s. 6d. Vircit: The 
Aeneid. Trans. by W. F. Jackson Knicut. 35. 6d. 
Penguin Books. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1955. Vol. 41. 
Oxford, for the British Academy. £3. 3s. 

Shakespeare. By F. E. Hatiwway. Illustrated. Thames 
& Hudson. 25s. 

Shelley at Work. By Nevitte Rocers. Oxford 
(Clarendon Press). 355. 

Some English Translations of Virgil. By R. G. Austin. 
Liverpool U.P. 3s. 6d. (paper). 

The Art of Greek Comedy. By KATHERINE LEVER. 
Methuen. 21s. 

The Dilemma of Being Modern. By J. P. Hopin. Essays 
on Art and Literature. Routledge. 255. 

The Letters of William Blake. Edited by GEOFFREY 
Keynes. Hart-Davis. £2. 10s. 

The Life Records of Fohn Milton. Edited by J. Mitton 
Frencu. Vol. iv: 1655-69. Rutgers U.P. $7.50. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


The Mask of Keats. By Rosert Grrtincs. Heine- 
mann. 16s. 

The Metaphysicals and Milton. By E. M. W. TILLyarp. 
Chatto. 10s. 6d. 

The Pelican Book of English Prose. Vol. i: Elizabethan 
and Jacobean Prose, 1550-1620. Edited by KENNETH 
Murr. Vol. ii: Seventeenth-Century Prose. Edited 
by Peter Ure. Vol. iii: Eighteenth-Century Prose, 
1700-1780. Edited by D. W. Jerrerson. Vol. iv: 
Prose of the Romantic Period, 1780-1830. Edited by 
Raymonp Wricnt. Vol. v: Victorian Prose. Edited 
by KennetH and Mirra AtLortrt. Penguin Books, 
3s. 6d. each. 

The Russian Novel in English Fiction. By GiLBERT 
Puetps. Hutchinson’s University Library. 1os. 6d. 

The Structural Problem in Shakespeare’s Henry the Fourth. 
By Harotp Jenkins. Methuen. 2s. 6d. (paper). 

The Vanishing Hero. By SEAN O’Fao.awn. Studies in 
Novelists of the 20’s. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 215. 

The Year Book of Education, 1956. Edited by RoBERT 
Kinc-Ha t and Josepu A. Lauwerys. Evans, in 
association with the Institute of Education and 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York. £3. 3s. 

Translating Horace. By J. B. LEIsHMANn. Faber. 16s. 6d. 

Vala. By Brake. Blake’s Numbered Text. 
Edited by H. M. Marcotioutu. Oxford (Claren- 
don Press). £2. 2s. 


Shakespeare’s Birthday, Stratford-upon-Avon 


WANS on the River Thames perhaps had seen 
Rich lords, secure in confidence and pride, 

Tossing a patronizing word of praise 

To you, young writer, known on the Bankside. 
Swans on the Avon, unastonished, gaze 

At all earth’s flags, held high by the proud wind; 
At strangers, known to you in travellers’ tales, 

Gold men, seen only in your tranquil mind; 


At what your fellow Marlowe might have called 
Infinite riches in a little room— 

All the light loveliness of England’s Spring, 
Dropped by ambassadors about your tomb. 


ISOBEL CUMMING 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 

I should like to inquire if any of your readers have 
met the term ‘bosko absoluto’ for dead drunk—and 
if so, its derivation? Kipling puts it into the mouth 


of a very slightly educated and simple-minded 
soldier at the end of World War I. 
Yours faithfully, 
Lt.-Cot. B. S. BRowNnE 
Bournstream, Wotton-under-Edge, Glos. 


The Damaged Cupid 


NE dimpled arm is broken 

And daisies fringe the toes, 
Lips that have never spoken 
Still pout; no water flows 
But where was once its token 
There trails a thorny rose. 
The flowering nettles oust the phlox 
And clover-rings obscure the lawn, 
Staves lurch beneath the hollyhocks, 
But he, unwitting as a faun, 
Stares from a bed of tangled stocks, 
Dreaming within a world withdrawn. 


MARJORIE BATTCOCK 


Association Notes 


AUTUMN LECTURES 


A LECTURE entitled ‘Pinero and the English Stage: 
a centenary study’ was given by Mr. Ernest Short 
on Saturday, 22 September. Mr. W. A. Darlington 
was in the chair. 

Pinero, said the lecturer, came to the English 
stage at a time when the theatre was ousting opera 
from its full place in the affections of cultivated 
society. The Walpole Act of 1737 had established 
a crushing censorship for the last hundred years, and 
this was not lifted until 1843, when free trade in 
drama was restored. Moreover, before the Authors’ 
Act of 1833 there was no incentive for dramatists 
to write plays of more than passing value. Pinero 
brought an actor’s insight into the nature of a play 
to be acted on the picture stage. He produced his 
first one-act farce in 1874, and by 1880 was receiving 
favourable press notices. In 1884 he gave up acting 
for authorship. Pinero began as a gifted farce-writer, 
but was persuaded that the new type of intelligent 
audiences required situations not devoid of prob- 
ability, wherein character was stressed as opposed 
to the melodramatic or merely laughable. His plays 
were conceived amid the bustle of town life, and 
treated the affairs of ordinary men and women who 
were not cast on a heroic scale. He was not, as some 
had claimed, greatly influenced by Ibsen; the two 
men belonged to different generations. Pinero’s 
recognition dated from The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
and his supremacy lasted until Shaw became the 
dominant figure. The Second Mrs. Tanqueray not only 
assured his future, but also those of George Alexander 


and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. His purpose was three- 
fold: (i) to tell a story, (ii) to reveal character, if 
possible, growing character, and (iii) to arouse and 
maintain suspense. He made his appeal to the public 
and the critics as a highly gifted stage story-teller, 
especially for the picture stage. In The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray (as in many plays which followed) 
he had penned a play which good actresses could 
regard as a test of their quality. If his plays seemed 
artificial forty or fifty years later, it was because they 
reflected the society and conditions of an age most 
players could not recall. He composed dialogue 
which his players could handle and which made its 
appeal on the stage at the time. He was the outstand- 
ing English dramatist in a civilization of importance 
during at least a quarter of a century. 


On Saturday, 27 October, Miss C. A. Lejeune 
gave a talk on “The Film in Modern Life’. The 
chair was taken by Mr. Julian Hall. 

Miss Lejeune confessed to a feeling of reluctance 
to visit old scenes and institutions, because one could 
never really recapture the past. She thought that it 
was best to trust to memory for old times. This 
applied also to films; she could no longer pretend 
to prefer small, silent films in black and white. The 
film was not an art but an industry employing artists, 
and it was no good quarrelling with progress in 
technique. She deplored a tendency in modern 
films to embrace the ugly or the sordid, on the 
ground that reality ‘must not be shirked’; it needed 
courage to praise the good. She thought the censor- 
ship, set up by the trade itself, a good institution, 
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but felt its present categories invited trouble : ‘X’ 
certificates were apt to be sought as good advertise- 
ments for bad stuff. She welcomed the occasional 
film of exquisite imagination—e.g. The Red Balloon. 
She was not greatly afraid of the evil effects of films 
upon children, who were usually good rejectors of 
evil; adolescents were more vulnerable. The rivalry 
of television she thought was probably not yet as 
serious as many feared, except when it involved 
competition with live outside broadcasts. She con- 
sidered that British film photographers were as good 
as any in the world; it had to be remembered 
that we usually saw only the best of continental 
films. 

During the latter part of her talk Miss Lejeune 
answered questions she had invited members of the 
audience to raise, and the general discussion of such 
questions was much appreciated. 


On Saturday, 24 November, Archdeacon Adam 
Fox gave a lecture on ‘Poetry in the reign of George 
III: Continuity and Contrast’, with Miss D. M. 
Stuart in the chair. This lecture, in an abridged 


Association Notes 


form, will appear as an article in a coming number 
of English. 


At the Conference of Educational Associations 
held at University College, London, in January, 
the English Association lecture was delivered by 
Mr. A. N. Gilkes, on ‘Is Clarity in English Composi- 
tion Enough?’ An abridged version of this address 
also will appear in a coming number of English. 


The Secretary renews her thanks for publications 
received, and again requests the return to her at 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W.7, of any of the 
following out-of-print publications: 


Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 34-40, 
42; 43, 4547-51, 53. 54557, and the Presidential 
Address for 1943. 

English, Nos. 1, 25, 28-32, 345 35- 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii- 
xxxll, English Studies 1948 and 1949, and Essays 
and Studies 1951. 


| The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, vii-ix, 


and xix—xxvi. 


Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon 


The Association’s Annual Meeting and Luncheon 


Presidential Address, ‘H. W. Fowler: The Man and 


will be held on Saturday, 1 June, at the Royal his Teaching’, will be given in the morning by 


Horticultural Society’s New Hail, when the 


Sir Ernest Gowers, G.B.E. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1957 Summer number of English should be addressed to the 
Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at 76 Doods Road, Reigate, Surrey, and contributions should reach her not 
later than Tuesday, 23 April 1957. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It is not 
possible to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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Ss SCHOOL LIBRARY ) 
ASSOCIATION 


President - SIR JAMES DUFF, D.C.L., LL.D., Warden of the 
Durham Colleges, University of Durham. Chairman - T. H. SIMMS, Homerton 
College, Cambridge. Hon. Secretary - C. A. STOTT, M.B.E., Aldenham School, 
Elstree, Herts. Hon. Treasurer +3. PEARCE, Queen Elizabeth's School, Barnet. 
Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or 
other organizations interested in school libraries, offers the 
following advantages: 


Information Service and Advice 


‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, edited 

by C. H. C. OSBORNE (termly journal free to s.L.A. members; 
5s. per issue to non-members while stocks are available). 

‘A quite admirable journal’, writes DR. ARUNDELL 
ESDAILE, C.B.E. 


Other Publications at reduced prices 
Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/12), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, 
New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 2s., and is due on 1 January. 
MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 

Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies 
and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 

The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 


Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
£1. 1s. or £2. 25., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to 
members. 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


* FOR BOOKS* 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book 
requirements. And from generation 
to generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles— 


and buy their books here. 
Foyles have depts. for Gramophone 
Records, Stationery, Handicraft 


Materials, Music, Lending Library, 
Foreign Stamps 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 


LITERATURE AND LIFE 


REBECCA WEST: The Fountain Overfiows 16s. 
ARTHUR WALEY: Chuan Mei—Chinese Poet 21s. 
HENRY JAMES: Autobiographies 50s. 
ALEXANDER POPE: Correspondence, 5 vols. £10. 10s. 
DAVID DAICHES: Critical Approaches to ee” 
Ss. 

ROBERT SPEAIGHT: Hilaire Belloc 30s. 
G. V. CAREY: Punctuation 3s. 6d. 
WILSON KNIGHT: Lord Byron’s Marriage 30s. 
CHARLES MORGAN: Challenge to Venus 15s. 
CLIVE BELL: Old Friends 21s. 
NEWMAN’S Prose and Poetry: Reynard 30s. 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL: The Elizabethans 25s. 
BASIL WILLEY: More 19th Century Studies 21s. 
JOHN MCCORMICK: Catastrophe. Imagination 25s. 
GILBERT PHELPS: Russian Novel in English i. 
iS. 


EZRA POUND: Section—Rock Drill 12s. 6d. 
C. A. TRYPANIS: Stones of Troy 10s. 6d. 


WILLARD FARNHAM: Medieval Heritage of 
Elizabethan Tragedy 35s. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 


By appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 
477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 3601-5 
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IN MEMORIAM 
Alfred Tennyson 


The purpose of this new edition of 
Tennyson’s great cycle of lyrical poems 
in memory of Arthur Hallam is to enable 
the student to understand it and appre- 
ciate not only its beauty but its relevance 
to his own day and outlook, without a 
discouraging amount of commentary and 
explanation. 4s. 


* 


BARTLETT’S 
FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS 


Thirteenth and Centennial edition—com- 
pletely revised. This new edition contains 
1,068 pages of quotations and the index 
nearly 113,500 entries. 50s. 


* 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


‘Seventy shillings may seem a stiff price 
for a one-volume dictionary, but I think 
Webster’s New World Dictionary is 
worth it. Many will keep it handy for 
a lifetime. I have just spent 10 minutes 
testing it with a few difficult words and 
pronunciations. It came out of the exa- 
mination with first class honours... the 
fruits of much research and editing. ... 
Getting a new work of reference as good 
as this is like making a staunch new friend 
for life.’ Yorkshire Post. 70s. 


MACMILLAN 


+ 
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